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Good Fences Are Essential to Good Farming 


E do not believe that it is 





possible to do really good 

farming ona farm that is 
not fenced, and a prerequisite in 
getting ready to do better work 
lies in getting the farm well 
fenced. Good farming without 
fences is impossible for several 
reasons. In the first place, fenced: 
land, even in the woods, improves 
rapidly because of the accumula- 
tion of vegetable matter. This, 
of course, may be largely due to 
the fact that livestock is not al- 
lowed the free range of it and 
that fire is kept off, but the truth 
is that fenced woodlands improve 
very fast. 

Another and still more import- 
ant reason for fencing all the 
farm is that no adequate rotation 
system, with the necessary cover 
crops and livestock, can be fol- 
lowed without good fences. Two 
divisions, the pasture and the cul- 
tivated fields, should be made of 
every farm, and a good, strong, 
hog-tight, horse-high fence should 
be put around each. Then on 
most Southern farms the cultivat- 
ed area should be subdivided into 
three fields of equal size, with 











good fences between. Such a 


PURE-BRED HOLSTEIN CALVES AT KNAPP FARM, KNAPP SCHOOL OF COUNTRY LIFE, NASHVILLE, TENN. 





division admits of the use of rotations and cover crops, without which 
rich land and good farming are impossibilities and, furthermore, makes 
it possible to carry the hogs and cattle that are necessary to convert 
otherwise waste products into meat, milk and butter. 


As fences are more or less permanent 


- structures, much care should be exer- 


cised in locating them. A sketch or map 
of the farm, as it is to be when all 
plans are worked out, should be 
carefully made, and all fences, roads, 
pastures and rotation plats placed strict- 
ly according to the plan. Doing this 
will save much future trouble and incon- 
venience. 

Local conditions must largely deter- 
mine the matter of selecting the best and 
most economical fencing. Where timber 
is abundant the old-style rail fence can 
undoubtedly be built at less cost than any 
other; but it has objections in its lack of 
durability, in the danger from fire, and of 
the fact that it and the frequently accom- 
panying weeds and briers occupy land 
that ought to be making crops. These 
objections are so serious that, unless it is 
Simply impossible, we would urge that 


» wire be used. 





long run. 


In building wire fence, wire with a heavy coat of galvanizing will, 
because of its greater durability, generally be most economical in the 
What kind of posts shall be used, however, is a local prob- 
lem, as posts of the same quality are much cheaper in some sections 
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than in others. In the long leaf pine} 
belt of the South, where fat pine 
posts often may be had at from three 
to five cents each, these will doubtless 
be the most economical to use. Farther 
north, where good posts are much 
scarcer and higher-priced, concrete 
and steel may well be considered. As 
an illustration, the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture has found 
that red cedar posts on an aver- 
age cost twenty-nine cents each and 
lasted on an average twenty years, 
while concrete - posts cost thirty 
cents each and lasted forty - eight 
years. 

Here of course the advantage is 
greatly in favor of the concrete. We 
urge a careful study of the table on 
page 6, for from it we believe you can 
obtain an accurate idea as to what 
kind of posts will be most economical 
in your particular locality. 
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Top-Notch Drills 


Hoosier — Empire— Kentucky 
HOOSIER, Empire, and Kentucky drills will 


produce grain crops of better quality than 
any other known method of planting. 


Why? Because, seed planted’ with a Hoosier, 
Rnpice, or Kentucky drill has these advantages: 
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Timely Farm Suggestions 
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t We Mean by a Well Drained 
Soil 
OMMENTING on our suggestion 
that rape should be sowed on a 
i moist soil, a reader says, “I 
hought rape did best on a well drain- 
led soil.” 
"It does, but a well-drained soil is 
sre likely to be “moist” in dry weath- 
@r than one that is not well drained. 
Tis pretty certain that a soil that is 
‘ot well drained will not be moist in 
seasons. On the other hand, 
seither is a soil off which the water 
uns too quickly well drained. A well 
Brained soil is one from which an ex- 
s of water passes quickly enough 
jo prevent injury to plants growing 
1 and in the soil and yet does not 
off or through it so’quickly as to 


Mearry too large quantities of soil or 


lant foods with it. Such a soil will 
is a “moist soil,” or at least, is more 
ely to be moist than one not so 
wae , ed. 
other words, a well drained soil 
drier’ in wet weather and “mois- 
in dry weather, than one not well 
ned. 


ing Cotton Seed to Buy Corn 


® READER asks: “Will it pay me 
'E& to sell my cotton seed at 54 cents 


= 


er bushel and buy corn at 50 cents? 
Which would make the best feed with 
crushed corn or cottonseed 





? 


“It will pay better to sell cotton seed 
st 54 cents a bushel and buy corn at 
feents. Tests indicate that cotton- 
tseed, up to the limited quantity that 
ian be economically used, have just a 
ttle more feeding value, pound for 
sound, than corn. But in Mississippi, 
here this inquiry comes from, a 
ishel of cotton seed weighs only 33%4 
ds, whereas a bushel of corn 
hs 56 pounds. In other words, 54 
nts a bushel for cottonseed is 1.62 
ents per pound, while 50 cents a 
Mashel for corn is only 89 cents a 
ound. It is, therefore, apparent that 
is much the cheaper feed at the 

s stated. 
FAs to whether corn or cottonseed 
meal will be the better feed to use 


Pwith hay, it all depends on the -hay, 


d the animals to be fed. With le- 
Me hays, the corn at 50 cents a 


ebushel' will be cheaper than cotton- 


feed meal at present prices. 
hays 


With 
or corn fodder (corn 


tea €s) it will be economical to use 


e cottonseed meal, although, for 
tain animals, horses, for instance, 
will be best to use a mixture of corn 

cottonseed meal when grass hays 





and cane (sorghum) are danger- 

is to feed to livestock after they 
ve been frost-bitten. 

» As applies to corn at least, the dan- 

et, if any exists, is in the condition 

h develops after the freezing. If 

Fis cut promptly—which should be 

One if it is green before the frost 

ad is killed or seriously affected by 

ime-frost—and properly cured, so that 

her decomposition nor mold de- 

bps, the cured corn will make good 


efeed and will probably contain about 


@ Same feeding value as if cut and 
ured just before the frost. If the 
St is severe and the corn green and 
38 allowed to stand and die and dry 
after the frost, before it is cut, the 
& value will probably be consid- 

y lessened, but if cut at once 


there will be only slight if any loss in 
feeding value. 

As to the sorghum, there is proba- 
bly some more danger of the frost 
producing changes or causing the for- 
mation of injurious substances in the 
stalks. If such danger exists, it will 
probably be much greater if the sor- 
ghum is allowed to stand for some 
time after the frost. If cut at once, 
we do not think the conditions will be 
different from those stated as to corn. 

If the sorghum is only partially kill- 
ed by the frost and is then allowed to 
stand for some time, we would advise 
caution in feeding it until it has been 
thoroughly cured or made into hay. 
While green sorghum, that has been 
stunted or checked in its growth, es- 
pecially as with the second growth 
during dry weather, sometimes devel- 
ops prussic acid, a deadly poison, we 
have not heard of poisoning with cur- 
ed sorghum hay and if the frosted 
sorghum is promptly cut and cured 
we feel certain there is very little 
danger if any at alt, in feeding it. 


How Much Can We Pay for Feeds 
for Beef Cattle? 


READER wishes to know what he 

can afford to pay for peanut meal, 
linseed meal, gluten meal and cotton- 
seed meal to feed beef cattle, with 
cowpea and grass hays and oat and 
wheat straws and corn stover for 
roughage. 

Of course, no one can answer this 
question. So much depends on the 
man doing the feeding, the grade of 
cattle and the markets, that no one 
can give an answer of any value with- 
out more knowledge of those facts 
and conditions than it is possible for 
anyone to’ obtain from the inquiry 
as stated. 

If this inquirer is a cattle feeder of 
experience he probably knows what he 
can afford to pay for cottonseed meal 
to feed beef cattle. It should, there- 
fore, while not answering the ques- 
tion, be of some value to him to com- 
pare the digestible nutrients or feed- 
ing values of these high-priced con- 
centrates. The following table will 
give this information: 


DIGESTIBLE NUTRIENTS IN 100 POUNDS 








Pro- |Car*hy- 
tein | drates 
Lbs. 


Peanut meal ..__...___..__-- | 428} 20. 
Linseed Meal (New Process)! 31.5 | 35. 
Gluten Meal. = 


Fat 
Lbs. 





29.7 


4 
7 
5 
37.2 4 














It will be noticed that the peanut 
meal and cottonseed meal are richest 
in protein, and for this reason, unless 
a considerable part of the roughage 
is cowpea hay, these feeds are likely 
to be worth more, or to be most valu- 
able in this feeding problem. 

On the other hand if the greater 


“part of the roughage is cowpea hay, 


then gluten meal, which is richest in 
carbohydrates, should be of greater 
value. 

New process linseed meal is low in 
oil content, compared with these oth- 
er feeds; while old process linseed 
meal contains 69 per cent of diges- 
tible fat, and owing to the purgative 
properties of oil it should not be used 
in large quantities. That is, linseed 
meal should not make up more than 
a comparatively small part of the con- 
centrates in feeding beef cattl If 
any of the other feeds named are tsed 
we would, therefore, eliminate any 
consideration of linseed meal for beef 
cattle feeding in the South. 

Peanut cake or meal is not gener- 
ally found on Southern feed markets, 
and mere or less difficulty may be ex- 


perienced in obtaining it. Gluten meal 
and gluten feeds are on all Northern 
feed markets and are good feeds, but 
are usually higher in proportion to 
their feeding value than cottonseed 
meal, especially for the Southern cat- 
tle feeder. : . 

Unless cottonseed meal goes above 
$35 a ton we would suggest that it is 
likely to be the cheapest source of 
protein in concentrates for the South- 
ern feeder. For balancing the cotton- 
seed meal, if a concentrate rich in 
carbohydrates is needed for that pur- 
pose, we would suggest that our read- 
er investigate the prices on molasses 
and rice products, such as rice polish 
and rice bran. At present prices, in 
many sections, corn may be consid- 
ered as a source of carbohydrates 
used in small quantities. 





HOW TO KEEP THE BARNYARD 
FREE FROM MUD 


Keep It Well Drained and Don’t Let 
Livestock Run on It, or Provide 
Open Sheds for the Animals 


READER wishes us to tell him 

how the barn lot can be prevent- 
ed from becoming the mud-hole so 
common in the South during the win- 
ter months. 

In answer let us ask another ques- 
tion: Is there any reason why live- 
stock should be permitted to tramp 
up the ground into mud and mire 
around all sides of the barn? Re- 
cently we saw a dairy barn that had 
green grass growing all around it, ex- 
cept a narrow lane at one end, where 
the cows entered, and a driveway, in 
this case graveled, passing along the 
other end. We alsorecently saw a barn 
where on three sides, the land was 
raised above the surrounding land, 
well drained and covered with a good 
sod of Bermuda grass. The other side 
probably became muddy in long sea- 
sons of wet weather, but one could 
reach such a barn at any time with- 
out wading shoe-mouth deep in mud. 

The truth is, no effort is usually 
made to prevent the livestock tramp- 
ing the lot into a mud-hole on all 
sides of the barn. 

In the first place, the barn lot 
should be located on fairly level 
ground, raised slightly above the sur- 
rounding land, and no water should 
be allowed to drain onto it from oth- 
er portions of the farm. On the oth- 
er hand, the barn should not be lo- 
cated on a side hill where one half 
the fertilizer value of the manure is 
lost by drainage into ditches or 
creeks. Any lot, on which falls our 
usual rainfall will become a mire dur- 
ing wet weather, if tramped by stock, 
unless it be large in proportion to the 
stock kept, is on sandy land, is abund- 
antly supplied with long litter, like 
straw, or has a hard or paved sur- 
face. 

Any of these conditions may be dif- 
ficult to obtain in many cases, and it 
is safe to state that most lots, where 
livestock are confined, will get muddy 
in wet seasons; but the point we in- 
sist on is, that there is no need for 
confining the stock in small lots sur- 
rounding all sides of the barn; that 
larger grass lots sodded with Bermu- 
da, or smaller lots well drained and 
away from the barn, or touching one 
side of it only may be provided with- 
out difficulty. 

In sections where the mud becomes 
deepest, open shelters, or paved lots 
should be provided, if the livestock 
must~-be kept in a small enclosure. 
We have no need to make special 
provision to protect our livestock 
from cold, throughout the Cotton 
Belt; but the rain and mud of our 
Southern winters are more injurious 
to livestock than are the colder tem- 
peratures farther north. 

If a larger lot, raised slightly above 


the surrounding land and protected 
by ditches from all water except that 
which falls on it, cannot be kept rea- 
sonably firm by the use of abundant 
litter, then we ‘insist it will pay to 
provide an open shed in order to af- 
ford a dry place for the stock to rest 
when they desire. In any case, if the 
lots cannot he kept in passable con- 
dition, there is no reason, if a mud- 
hole must be maintained, that it 
should extend around all sides of the 
barn. 

When livestock are fed in small 
open lots, experiments indicate that 
the saving in manure in two or three 
years will pay for the cost of paving 
them, even though the stock should 
do no better; but as a matter of fact 
it is very probable that the stock will 
do enough better to pay for paving if 
no manure were saved. Open, cover- 
ed sheds, larger well drained tots and 
the location of the lots on one or two 
sides of the barn only, are the most 
practical means of abating the mud 
nuisance sO common around most 
farm barns in winter. 





Best Time to Sow Rape 


READER wants to know “At 

what time rape seed should be 
sown for fall and winter grazing for 
hogs.” 

The Progressive Farmer has prob- 
ably stated this a dozen times a year 
for the past 10 years; but that is no 
reason why any reader should not 
ask the question, if he does not know 
it. It is our purpose to help those 
who need help and it is only through 
such questions that the Editor is able 
to know just what his readers need. 
Or, in other words, only by our read- 
ers asking things they do not know 
are we able to be certain of just the 
things they want to know or things 
which should be discussed in the pa- 
per to be of most benefit to the larg- 
est number. It matters not how many 
times a question has been answered, 
if a reader does not have the infor- 
mation that he needs we want him to 
write The Progressive Farmer for it. 
Of course, we would prefer that all 
regular subscribers keep indexed files 
of the paper and refer to these when 
they need information, but if they 
have no files or if they cannot find the 
information wanted in their files, we 
want them to write for it, if it is an 
agricultural problem. Only by this 
coéperation can we best serve them 
with the information of actual, pres- 
ent-moment helpfulness, which ewill 
make the paper of most value to 
them. 

In the northern half of the Cotton 
Belt we would sow rape on rich, moist 
land from August 20 to September 15, 
or still better between September 1 
and 10. Farther South it may be 
sown up to October 15, or even up to 
November 1; but the earlier it as 
sown, provided the weather is net too 
hot, the larger amount of fall grazing 
will be obtained and the earlier it will 
be ready for grazing. 

Of course, it may be sown later 
than the dates mentioned, especially 
on the southern limits of the areas 
mentioned, and with favorable weath- 
er good results will follow; but while 
rape likes cool (not cold) weather and 
rich, moist soils, still, if sown too 
late, insufficient growth is made be- 
fore the weather becomes too cold for 
its best. growth. 





NOT A COMPETENT GUIDE 


Billy Sunday stopped a newsboy in Phila< 
yo and inquired the way to the past- 
office, P 

“Up one block and turn to the right,” said 
the boy. 

You seem a bright little fellow,” said 
Sunday. ,, De you know who I am?” 


“I'm Billy Sunday, and if you come to my 
meeting tonight I'll show you the way to 
heaven,” 

“Aw, go on!” answered the youngster; 
FE didn't even know the way to the post- 
office.”’ 













































































What Farmers Want to Know 


By W. F.. Massey 

















Dosing a Tree 


HAVE a large red oak in my yard, 

and it has been shedding leaves all 
‘summer. I have been advised to bore 
holes in the tree and put sulphur in 
‘them. Is this the proper treatment? 
If not, what can I do to save the 
tree?” 

Boring holes in the tree and put- 
ting sulphur in them will have about 
as much effect as boring a hole in the 
middle of a field and putting sulphur 
in it to help crops. The sulphur will 
stay’there and-have no sort of effect. 
Better give the lawn a good heavy 
coat’ of manure and let it lie all win- 
ter: Spread some acid phosphate at 
the samie time. The tree is probably 
starving. 





Canada Peas 


ROM Georgia: “The Southern seed 

catalogs list the Canada peas and 
claim that they will stand the winter. 
I live 26 miles north of Macon, and if 
they. will stand our winters they will 
help us wonderfully.” 

They will winter all right, but their 
value in the South is very uncertain. 
In the North they are sowed with 
spring oats and there make a good 
hay crop, and in some late and cold 
springs they may make a good crop 
of hay with fall oats, but they will 
fail more often than succeed. As a 
hay crop with fall oats they do not 
compare in the South with crimson 
clover or hairy vetch. Their proper 
region is north Pennsylvania. 





Planting Magnolias 


LEASE tell me how to plant and 

care for magnolia trees on a filled 
in place on our lawn. The soil is 
black and two or three feet deep. Do 
magnolias demand sand?” 

Do not plant magnolia trees till 
spring. Then before planting pull off 
every leaf, for if the leaves are left 
on they will evaporate the sap before 
the roots get hold and the trees are 
apt to die. All broad-leaved ever- 
greens should have the leaves remov- 
ed before planting. The filled-in soil 
should be very good for the trees. 
They will grow ,well in sandy soil or 
clay soil, and I have never seen much 
difference. Thé giant magnolia trees 
in the Florida hammocks grow in a 
fertile and moist soil. 





Nut Grass May Be Spread From the 
; Seed 


OES nut grass come from seed? I 

have some compost that is partly 
made of hay cut from a nut grass 
patch. Is there any danger of scat- 
tering nut grass in this compost? I 
have an acre or two in nut grass, and 
if it does not get scattered in the 
compost I can manage it by working 
the land at proper time and keeping 
hogs on it.” 

I do not know any better way to 
spread the nut grass than to cut and 
put it in a compost. There are hun- 
dreds of nut grass plants that come 
from seed to every one that comes 
from the nuts. If I cut nut grass I 
would dry arid burn it. 





Spraying Will Keep Grapes from 
Rotting 


LEASE tell me what to do with my 
grape vines. They rot every year 
before getting ripe. This summer we 
cut the leaves from the vines to pre- 
vent the grapes from being shaded 
and they seemed to quit rotting. Of 
the later varieties that should ripen 
in August, about one-half ripen grad- 
ually and now, October 21, some are 
still green. They did the same last 
year till frost cut them off” 
One of the worst things you could 
have done was pulling the leaves off. 


There is a ‘leaf. opposite. every cluster 
of grapes that is feeding the bunch, 
and if that is removed the grapes may 
not rot, nor will they mature with 
good flavor. You do not say what 
kinds of grapes you have, but I as- 
sume that you refer to the bunch 
grapes of.the Northern Labrusca and 
cthcr species. The essential thing to 
prevent the rot is to spray the vines 
well. Spray early in spring. before 
the buds swell, spraying all the vine 
and the trellis with Bordeaux mix- 
ture. Then after the blossoms fail 
spray again and repeat the spraying 
10 days later. Regular spraying till 
the grapes are half grown will usually 
prevent most of the rot and will keep 
the leaves healthy, and-healthy leaves 
are essential to good grapes: The 
Shading does no harm, for the grapes 
will ripen better hanging on a hori- 
zontal arbor under the shade. Prun- 
ing should of course be attended-to. 
The Scuppernong and its varieties 
should be pruned only in November; 
the bunch grapes the first of March. 


plants are cut to the ground. Then in 
spring as they start to grow. I take 
cuttings and root them and pot them 
in small pots, selecting the best va- 
rieties for a new plantation, for if we 
depend on the old roots only, we get 
a great mass. of-growth that does not 
give a& good flowers as the young 
plants grown with single stems. I do 
leave the old plants, except some that 
are not good enough to keep. These 
last grub out and throw away. The 
remaining ones I thin out carefully so 
as not to have too much of a mass of 


growth, and all plants are tied up to 


stakes.as they grow. ° 

Of the named varieties of the hardy 
Pompon- chrysarithemums, there are 
a number that are desirable. Two va- 
rieties of the smallest flowers are the 
Baby Yellow and Baby White. These 
make a wonderful profusion of very 
double little flowers that are fine for 
cutting. The individual flowers are 
simply little: balls not over half an 
inch in diameter, but they are well 
worth growing. 

Then. the large-flowered varieties 
that are tender in the North but 
hardy in the South if slightly protect- 
ed with a cover of rough manure, 
there are some of the earliest bloom- 
ing sorts that come in before frost, 
and are very showy. These can be 





cane for syrup. 


tion to winter grazing. 


alfalfa, for hay and to enrich the soil. 


for the market. 





SAFETY FIRST FOR SOUTHERN FARMERS 


HE United States Department of Agriculture has just issued a pamphlet 
on “Safe Farming” especially for Southern farmers. 
culture in the South,” it says, “has been one of lean years and fat years. 
cotton crops and high prices have almost invariably been followed by big crops 
and low prices,” the farmer suffering heavily. This is the “Safety First” pro- 
gram which the National Department recommends: 
First: Produce a home garden for every family on the farm, the year round: 
Enough Irish or sweet potatoes, where feasible, a patch of sorghum or other 


Second. Enough corn to support all the people on the farm and the livestock. 
Third: Enough oats and other small grain to supplementthe corn. Pay atten- 


Fourth: Enough hay and forage from some forage crop to supply all of the 
livestock. Use legumes, such as clover, cowpeas, velvet beans, soy béans and 


Fifth: Produce the meat necessary to supply the people, through increased 
attention to poultry and hogs, especially. 
cattle and other livestock so as to have a sufficient number to consume the waste 
products and make the waste lands productive. 

Six After all of these things have been amply provided for, produce cotton 


“The history of agri- 
Short 


Increase gradually the number of 








Chrysanthemums Are the Glory of 
Autumn 


TRITING this the first of Novem- 
ber, I cannot help saying some- 
thing about the chrysanthemums. 
Few people know how easy it is to get 
a collection of pretty flowers of this 
species. You need not go to the flor- 
ist-for plants, unless you want special 
varieties, for you can plant seed in 
the early spring and get a great va- 
riety of colors. I have now in bloom 
a number of plants ranging from pure 
white to the darkest crimson, and all 
grown from one paper of seed plant- 
ed last spring. Of course if you want 
big flowers you can get the finest va- 
rieties and grow them carefully in 
very rich soil and then disbud them, 
and with a cheese cloth shelter to 
ward off the early frosts can make 
the big- mop-headed flowers. 

But I do not care for these big 
mops on the end of a stick, and I 
grow -mainly the smaller-flowered 
hardy sorts, and get great masses of 
flowers that are far more beautiful 
and artistic than the big mops. On 
my desk as I write there are two 
vases filled with these flowers,—some 
bronze-colored ones semi-double, 
about three inches in diameter, some 
clear yellow double and incurved pet- 
als, some pink with a clear white cen- 
tre, some white, and some dark crim- 
son, some dark orange but little over 
an inch in diameter, but perfectly 
double golden buttons. In fact the 
variety of shades and sizes is won- 
derful, all grown from a single paper 
of Japanese seed. 

After all the bloom 


is over the 


had from the florists, and there are 
quite a number of them. But of all 
the large-flowered sorts the white 
one called William Turner is the fin- 
est of its color. Carefully grown 
and disBudded, it makes blooms of 
perfect balls as large as a good-sized 
cantaloupe. For those who are will- 
ing to take the pains to grow these 
show sorts they are interesting, but 
as Ihave said I prefera mass of 
bloom to a few big ones, and with 
these large-flowered varieties we can 
get fine flowers with only a little dis- 
budding, and the medium-sized 
blooms, the natural product of the 
plant, I find more attractive, espec- 
ially when cut for the vases. Grow 
chrysanthemums and plenty of them 
and make the garden gay when other 
flowers are all gone. 





Raspberries and Strawberries 


OW shallI treat my raspberry 

vines? I have beautiful vines 
now, but about the fruiting season 
they turn gray and die. Must I trim 
them now? Also tell me how to 
work strawberries and when. 

The raspberry plants should have 
their tops nipped when about four 
feet tall to make them branch well. 
Then. spray early in spring with Bor- 
deaux mixture to prevent the mildew 
and spray several times, not waiting 
till ghe leaves get gray. Strawberries 
should be kept in rows and well culti- 
vated and fertilized after fruiting. 
Do not keep a bed too long. I take 
two crops from a bed and plant a 
new bed every fall, in fact have just 
finished planting the runners from 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER: 


my one-year-old bed, which will be 
turned under after fruiting this com- 
ing spring. Then the new bed will 
take its place. In this way you can 
keep the bed clean of grass. and 
weeds, and it is better to plant a new 
bed than to try to keep an old one 
clean, 





Growing Onions 


I ions for my own use, and generally 
have them fresh from the garden ey- 
ery day in the year. What is the spe. 
cial fertilizer for onions? Why de 
some onions have seed, and others 
make buttons on top the stems, which 
appear to be small onions? How are 
these to be planted? What is the ad. 


‘vantage if any over planting seed?” 
Different varieties of onions vary in — 


their habit of reproduction. Those 
which make sets or buttons- never 
make any seed; and if they are tobe 
grown the little top sets must~be used, 
Then there are others like the White 
and Yellow Potato onions or Multipli- 
ers, which never make seed but make 
offsets at the root, which are used for 
planting. The varieties that produce 
seed can be as well grown from seed 
direct as from sets, provided the sow- 
ing is early enough to give the onions 
a chance to make before the weather 
gets too hot for them. These same 
varieties can be used for making sets, 
and the sets will come earlier than 
the seed. The only disadvantage in 
using sets from seed is that they may 
run to seed before ripening the onion, 
But this can be avoided by pinching 
out the seed stalk as soon as it ap- 
pears. 

Onions need a good complete fertil- 
izer, stronger in phosphoric acid and 
potash than in nitrogen. A 2-8-10 fer- 
tilizer, when it can be had, is as good 
as any if used liberally. Why some 
onions make top sets, some root sets 
and some make seed is one of the 
mysteries of nattire of which we seea 
great many but cannot explain. A 
cow eats grass and makes hair on her 
body. A sheep eats the same grass 
and makes wool on its body. Geese 
eat the same grass-and make feathers 
on their bodies. We know this is so, 
but we cannot say why. 


Late Cabbage 


ROM Mississippi: “I planted some 

late Flat Dutch cabbage seed the 
first week in August as per your ad- 
vice. Now, October 25, they are just 
starting to head. Will it do to let 
them remain as they are till freezing 
weather, or should I cover them?” 

You need not be in any hurry about 
the cabbage. The heading will be 
hastened if you go through and pull 
each plant till you hear the roots 
crack a little. But you probably will 
not have any weather to damage the 
cabbage before December, if then. 
I am a good way north of you, and 
my late cabbage is just heading. I 
expect to tuck them down in late No- 
vember with the heads turned over to 
the north and the soil banked over 
the stem and lower part of the head 
and the exposed top protected from 
the winter sun. They keep very well 
in this way, and those not well head- 
ed will head after covering. You have 
over a month in your locality for the 
cabbage to head, and heading late 
they will keep all the better, for it is 
not desirable to have them head in 
October if they are to be kept in win- 
ter, 








J. B. Williams, who wrote from 
Barnesville, Ga., and sent some plants 
for identification, sending a stamped 
envelope for the reply, does not seem 
to get mail at Barnesville, Ga., as my 
reply was returned after advertising 
there for the claimant. Mr. Williams 
can still get my letter if he will tell 
me where to send it. 





A THRILLING MOMENT 


Two little boys were taking their first ride 
on the cars. One little boy looked out the 
window and saw the stock guards just 
ahead. ; Bae 

“Hold tight, George,” he cried, “it's going 
to jump the fence!” 


AM much interested in growing on- ~ 
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Some Suggestions for Economical Fencing 
Article No. 42 on “‘Diversification and Independence in 1915!" 








By L. A. MARKHAM 


siaitincels 

















economy of any kind of fencing 

there are a number of factors 
which ought to be taken into consid- 
eration. That fencing which is ac- 
complished at. the- lowest first cost 
may often be the most -expensive in 
the end. The questions.which. under- 


|: SEEKING to determine the real 


fie real economy-are such as these: 


How long will the fence last without 
expensive repairing? What kind of 
service will it give while it does last? 
What kind of fencing. will.best meet 
my farm. requirements? The most 
economical fence is the least expen- 
sive one: which, will satisfy the re- 
quirements indicated -in.these ques- 


-tions.- Let us see: what kind that i is. 
wt 
Fencing to Meet the Farm Re- 
quirements 


AKING the last of these; questions 
first; the farm.ought to be fenced, 
for one thing, so as to enakle a man 


prove the cheapest fence in the long 
run. But, if a man desires to avoid 
the building of so much hog-proof 
fencing, it is entirely possible for him 
to construct a movable fence which 
he can set-up anywhere it maybe re- 
quired. .This.can be'done by covering 
panels of the desired length with hog 
wire .and constructing. upright sup- 
ports, answering for posts, for them 
to fit into at the — 


The Best Wire to Use 


NE of the biggest-economic factors 

to’ be taken into consideration in 
buying fencing. wire is ‘its lasting 
qualities; and the: lasting quality- of 
wire is determined mainly by its abili- 
ty to resist corrosion, Ordinary paint? 
ed wire soon loses its: protective cov- 
ering and begins to.corrode and wear 
out; but-good galvanized wire, on the 
other hand, will resist these destruc- 
tive changes almost indefinitely. - For 
this reason, while the cost of galvan- 




































































CONCRETE FENCE POSTS, SHOWING ANCHOR “POST AND BRACES MADE OF 
CONCRETE 


‘to get the greatest. possible benefit 
from his pastures. As a great many 
farms are now fenced the hogs cannot 
be turned on the peanuts or the pea 
field because there are no hog-proof 
‘fences to keep them inside or to keep 
them from depredating on other 
crops. Even the cattle and horses 
cannot be turned on the cornfield 
sometimes on account of there being 
fo cross fences to restrain their 
tambling about the place. Indeed, 
there can hardly be any systematic 
farming without systematic fencing to 
make it possible and practicable. 
From these reflections we arrive at 
the conclusion that a large part of ev- 
ery general farm, producing general 
crops and livestock, ought to be en- 
closed by a hog-proof fence; and that, 
if a systematic crop rotation includ- 
ing pasture crops is to be maintained, 
the cultivated portion of the farm 
ought to be divided into at least three 
or-four sections by hog-proof cross 
fences.. Permanent pastures, also, 
ought to be fenced hog-proof. 
Hog-proof fencing is, of course, a 
little expensive at the first—at $5.75 
per 20 rods for 30-inch hog wire and 
$2.75 per 80-rod spool for enough 
barbed wire to put two strands above 
the hog wire, the wire to fence a 
Square farm of 40 acres would cost 
$114, and proportionately more for 
Smaller or longer fields, though less 
for larger ones; but, considering the 
Value of the pasturage which can be 
utilized by hog-proof fencing and the 
Systematizing of the cropping opera- 
tions which it renders possible, we see 
that the hog-proof fence may easily 
1 


This series of articles will run. throughout 
the year, the next articles in the series being: 


November 20—How to Learn More About 
Farming. 











ized wire is a little higher than paint- 
ed wire, it is more economical in the 
long run to buy it. 

However, in buying even galvanized 
wire a man cannot be entirely certain 
as to its lasting qualities, unless he 
makes an actual test of its plating; 
for only a carefully conducted test 
can determine accurately the thick- 
ness of the protecting coat of zinc. 
Where a man is buying only a small 
amount of wire the testing may not 
be sufficiently important to justify the 
small trouble and expense; but in the 
case of a man who is buying a large 
quantity of galvanized wire, especial- 
ly that guaranteed to carry a high 
percentage of zinc, the test should al- 
ways be made, and it may prove a 
very profitable piece of work. It will 
show whether or not the wire carries 
the percentage of zinc it is supposed 
to carry—whether or not it will have 
the durability it ought to have. The 
test is easy to make, since it consists 
simply in immersion of a piece of the 
wire in a solution of copper sulphate. 
A description of the process is given 
in Farmers’ Bulletin No. 239, of the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

st 


The Fence Post Problem 
N IMPORTANT element of econ- 


omy in a fence post is its durabil- 
ity. While the original cost of the 
more durable post may be considera- 
bly higher than that of the ordinary 
quick-rotting kind, it is always found 
in the end to be a good deal less ex- 
pensive. There are three classes of 
posts which have the quality of dura- 
bility in a large degree, viz: posts of 
naturally durable wood, like bois d’arc 
and black locust; concrete posts; and 


posts of ordinary 
been given some sort of preservative 
treatment. 
country, 


of ordinary timber that it may not 


timber that have ] 


There are sections of 
without. especially durable 
woods, which have such an abundance 


pay a.man with but little fencing to 
do to bother about durable posts; but 
in. all- other--sections durability is a 
very important: consideration; even to 
the small farmer, and aman will find 
it- the part -of economy to use one of 
these three classes. of-posts in his 
fencing. 


Fd : 
- Posts of Durable Timber 


HAT we shall have to say in this 

article as-to the advisability. of 
using concrete or treated..wooden 
posts applies, ofcourse, only where 
a sufficient supply of good,. durable 
timber is. not to. be found in the 
woods. A man who has plenty of bois 
d’arc, black locust, walnut, cedar, or 
even mulberry or good postoak, need 
not go to the expense of buying artifi- 


cial or treated posts. 


It is ‘not us- 


An Opportunity 
To Help 
YOUR SCHOOL 


The school that your children 
attend is your school. Unless 
the parents show their interest 
and help, the school wil} not be 
all it should be. 


Every school should have a 
large American Flag and a 
school library. 


And every school can have 
both without cost, if the parents 
will coGperate with the teachers 
and The Progressive Farmer. 


May we send you our: plan 
for helping every school in the 
South to earn a School Library 
and School Flag? A postal will 
bring it. 


‘The Progressive Farmer. 











































ually economical, either, =to treat 
these posts with preservatives, for the 
treatment does not add enough to the 
life of the post to justify the expense. 
The best plan is to simply season 
them thoroughly, or slightly char 
them, and avoid aetna 


Concrete Posts 


T APPEARS from investigations re- 

corded in Farmers’ Bulletin No. 403, 
of the ‘United States Department of 
Agriculture, that, with rock or gravel 
at-$l’per yard, sand at $1, cement at 
$1.50 per barrel, wire cable for rein- 
forcing at 1% per pound, and labor at 
about 20 cents per hour, the cost of 
“heavy triangular” concrete posts 
would be about 29 cents apiece. At 
this price, if the posts stand 12 feet 
apart, the posts for fencing a square 
farm of 40 acres. will cost $127.50. 
Here, again, the cost looks a little 
high; but there are- many sections 
where concrete posts, even at. this 








price, would be less expensive than 
good durable wooden posts. In some 
sections locust posts sell as high as 
35 cents apiece, willow 25 cents, and 
bois d’are 40 cents. 

A man ought, if practicable, to make 
his own posts. .The home manufac- 
ture of concrete fence posts is by no 
means a complicated or formidable 
undertaking. Bulletin No. 403 of the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture gives full instructions for doing 
the work. The molds can be made of 
wood at very small expense; or sev- 
eral neighbors can go in together and 
buy a set of steel molds to be used 
among them time about. 


materials—cement, sand and gravel— 

together, cooperatively, so as to get 

the benefit of lowest prices. 
st 


Wooden Posts, Treated 


N MANY sections there is little or | 


no timber that will make a durable 
post; and, at the same time, materials 
for the manufacture of concrete are 
far away and very expensive. Here 
the best and least expensive solution 


of the problem is the making of or- 
dinary posts durable by giving them | 
some sort of good preservative treat- | 
elm, 
ete., can 
methods of 
treatment, to last as long as-the dura- 
This is an ex- 


ment. Pine, 
hickory, ash, 
be made, by 


cottonwood, gum, 
maple, willow, 
different 


ble woods or longer. 
perimentally established fact. 


One of these methods is the char- 
ring of the post over an open fire, 
thus giving it a coat which is resistant 
in a considerable degree to the en- 
trance of the organisms which bring-} 
It is best to char the 


about decay. 





The best | 
plan, in fact, is to buy both molds and | 


|{ that the agent or. the paper is 


Once Again, Send forlt! 


Here’s a brief list of things 
we offer in our Reward List: 


For one néw subscription. 


Signature Knife Housewife Mag. 
Stag Han- Today’s Mag. 

dle Jack Knife 4 Grape Vines 
Fine Razor Boy’s Magazine 
Sewing Awl /Your.choice of 
Needle Book over 100 books. 


A postal card will bring a 
copy of our Reward Catalogue, 
telling you all about hundreds 
of fine gifts. It’s free for the 
asking. Get yours! 





Beware of Fake Sub- 
scription Agents 


Don’t give your money to 
any agent for The Progressive 
Farmer or any other paper un- 
less the agent shows you a let- 
ter from the publisher authoriz- 
ing him to take subscriptions. 
Also be sure that he gives youa 
receipt on the printed receipt 
blank of the Company and make 
sure that the receipt is properly 
made out and shows the amount 
you pay and the exact length of 
time it pays on your subscrip- 
tion. 


When an agent offers to give 
you a worthless fountain pen, 
razor, or eyeglasses that will 
ruin your eyes---and tells you 
the paper is giving them as an 
introductory offer, put it down 


no good and say “good-by” to 
him right away. 


All authorized Progressive 
Farmer agents have letters of 
authority and give you a re- 
ceipt on our printed blanks, but 
they do not offer_to give you 
fake premiums. Our paper is 
worth its full subscription price. 
|{ And if a paper isn’t worth its 
price, you certainly don’t want 
it. 





— 


“I am sure that the Progressive Farmer is 
the one greatest factor for the uplift and ed- 
ueation of the Southern farmer. In fact, I 
believe you are doing more for us than all 
other agencies combined.’’—A. M. Yates, 
Charlotte, N 


“I consider The Progressive Farmer the 
most valuable implement on our place.” 
—M. M. Coburn, Ohatchie, Ala. 





(Concluded: on page ‘22, this’ issue) 
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Coolness is Born of 
Self-Confidence 


The feel of a Colt Automatic under 
your pillow will steady your nerve 
and prepare you for peril. Should 
you be away, the Colt in your home 
will steel the courage of your wife 
at the approach of danger. Buy a 


Coir Automatic Pistol 


and acquaint your wife, mother, 
sisters with its automatic safety 


device. Show her how the Colt is. 


automatically locked when cocked; 
how it can be fired only when you 
&rip the grip and pull the trigger 
simultaneously. Its price is not 
greater than for the ordinary pistol. 
The Colt was adopted by the Army and 
Wavy because of its “marked superiority 
to any other known pistol.’’ 


**You Can’t Forget to Make a Colt Safe’’ 





Write for 
free Colt 
booklet, 
“How to 


Firs: 
First’’ 


“THE COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MFG. CO. 
Hartford, 


Conn. 





Katfir Corn inthe Head. Milo Maize 
and Alfalfa Ground to Meal 


Only mill that grinds oat hulls (at one grind- 
ing) fine pega to feed swine. Also 8 
. ; corn 








PAROID 
ROOFING 


ASK US TO PROVE THAT 

THIS {S THE MOST ECONOM- 

ICAL ROOFING YOU CAN BUY 
OEPARTMENT 15 

BIRD& SON,EAST WALPOLE, MASS. 

EST.1795. DEALERS EVERYWHERE’ 

















WATER DON'T BOIL, IN 





NO,SIR! Thelarge water pot,am- 
cooling surface, hi 
tow 8 sie ine 
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Good Fencing and Good Farming Go Together 


THIS WEEK’S PRIZE-WINNING LETTERS 

















WOULD NOT TRY TO FARM WITH- 
OUT GOOD FENCES 


(First Prize Letter) 


N A FARM of 280 acres we have 

built nearly five miles of hog- 
proof fences within the past few years, 
and we find that it pays a good in- 
terest on the investment. Several 
public roads running through the 
farm have made the fencing problem 
an expensive one for us, because two 
lines of fence are necessary where a 
road crosses the farm. Besides, we 
have built several cross fences to di- 
vide the larger tracts into smaller 
fields. 

The greater part of these fences are 
built of 24 and 26-inch wire netting, 
with three barbed wires above. Posts 
are set about 12 feet apart, and when 
these begin to rot others are set half 
way between, and the old ones left 
standing. We usually make posts of 
white oak, and are saving all the 
white oak trees on the place for that 
purpose. We cut them six feet long 
and drive them with a heavy iron 
hammer. Gate and corner posts are 
made of mulberry, and are cut seven 
or eight feet long, set in deep holes, 
and well braced. Plenty of good 
stout braces are absolutely necessary, 
and no fence will stay tight without 
them. It pays to build fences in a 
straight line, and put them up in a 
substantial manner in order to avoid 
future trouble. For an ordinary cat- 
tle fence we use three barbed wires 
and plenty of posts. These need not 
be large, but should be close togeth- 
er. We have used hundreds of old 
rails to make stakes for this kind of 
fence. 

We build all our fences in the win- 
ter, when the ground is soft enough 
for driving posts, and plenty of cheap 
labor can be secured. We would not 
attempt to farm without plenty of 
good fences, and we have found that 
the best constructed fences are really 
the cheapest, for they render the 
most satisfactory service at a smaller 
cost for repairs. This is also irue of 
the gates, of which we have a great 
many. 

W.M. PRESLEY & SON. 

Coldwater, Miss. 





THE CHEAPEST FENCE MAY NOT 
ALWAYS BE THE BEST 


—— 


(Prize Letter) 


ITH but little means to begin 
improvements, we tried many 
kinds of fences, hoping to find some 
good way to fence that would require 
but little money; but we have learned 


that the most economical fence is 
not the one that bears the teast first 
cost. Inferior fences require much 
valuable time for repairs, and many 
times great loss of crops by depreda- 
tions of stock, which time cannot 
remedy nor money restore. 

We have found the most economi- 
cal fence to be a good grade of 26- 
inch hog wire with three barb wires 
above, the first six inches from hog 
wire, the next eight inches from first 
barb, the third ten inches from the 
second. 

Good heart timber, either oak or 
pine, is used for posts, or young oak 
timber, cut and peeled while green 
and allowed to become thoroughly 
seasoned before putting in the 
ground. We cut our post timber dur- 
ing fall,and winter and let the posts 
season until spring. We cut posts six 
feet in length and put in ground one 
foot, placing them ten feet apart, and 
at the beginning of the fence nailing 
a strong brace of good timber firmly 
to the top of both first and second 
posts, and then against the top of 
second, extending to bottom of third, 
placing a diagonal brace. This makes 
wire stretching an easier and better 
job than if the first posts are un- 
steady. Braces are placed at ends of 
rolls of wire against posts where 
joinings are made, and double braces, 
one on each side of all corner posts. 

In buying fencing wire we have 
learned that it pays, big too, to buy 
from a thoroughly reliable dealer; 
otherwise it sometimes happens. that 
the rolls fall short. On one occasion 
we paid for just twice as much as the 
rolls actually contained. Buying from 
The Progressive Farmer’s advertis- 
ers insures a square deal. 

MRS. L. E. ARMOUR. 

Pleasant Hill, La. 





BETTER FENCING HELPS TO 
DIVERSIFY 


(Prize Letter) 


HE answer to the query, why not 
diversify, might be given in two 
words—no fences. The first answer 
you get to the query of why not raise 
more pigs or calves or colts, is, “I am 
not fixed for taking care of them.” 
Now in our Southern climate, where 
very little shelter is needed, “not 
fixed” largely means that “I have not 
a fence good enough to keep the pigs 
and calves in, and because I haven’t 
sufficiently good fences I can’t have 
the pigs and the calves and the colts.” 
We have all fallen into the belief 
that with little or no fence we can 
make a crop of cotton, for stock will 
not do so much damage in a cotton 





DURABILITY OF FENCE POSTS 





AVERAGE LIFE 


AVERAGE COST IN ALL 
AREAS 





KIND. OF POST NUMBER 


ESTIMATED 


NUMBER 


ESTIMATED CunTs 


YEARS 








788 
464 


Osage orange . 
Locust 

Red cedar 
Mulberry 
Catalpa 

Bur oak . 
Chestnut 
White cedar . 
Walnut . 
White oak . 
Pine at 
Tamarack a ee 67 
CREE st te ce 9 
Hemlock .. 10 


88 
48 
87 
94 
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When writing to advertisers, mention The 
Yrogressive Farmer, 





Sassafras 19 
Ebn 16 
Ash 68 
Red oak . 22 
Willow 41 
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patch as in a corn field or in other 


forage crops. 
have adequate fences we are almost © 


So because we do not 7 


compelled to put the same field in : 


cotton year after year. 

So the very foundation of the ig 7 
and the calf and the colt industry is a_ 
good fence. 


Very few of us can all at 3 


once adequately fence our farm, but | 
we can make a rough diagram of our * 


place, and by studying it intently, © 


map out a plan of fencing to cover a ¥ 
period of four or five years, and by © 


that time get our farms fenced in 7 


pretty fair shape. 


How many farms and plantations § 


in the South do we see not only with- 2 
but without 4 ‘ 


out boundary fences, 
cross fences! But in the North you = 
will see every hundred-acre farm cut” 


up into several well fenced fields. 1% 3 


believe if we look at this fence ques- @ 


tion aright, we will see that it is the = 
beginning of prosperity. 
Take this: Three well fenced fieldseg 


and a chart of forage plantings furn- = 


ished by the Department of Agricul 
ture and a sow and seven pigs, wit 


just a little bit of common sense, and © 


the result will pay bigger dividends. a 


than any gold mine in the Unite 
States. If you don’t believe it inves 
a couple of bales of cotton in the out 
fit and take a sporting chance. 

As to the best fence, I find nothin 
better or cheaper than a 47-inch wov. 


en wire well stretched and well brac. 


ed. Where one has a lot of old bar 
wire, 26-inch woven wire with three 
barbs on top and one underneat 
make a good fence for hogs. 
Let’s make one resolution: Let’ 
put some of our surplus cotton mone 


into good fences, and then in just 


few years we will be riding around in 
Henry Ford’s automobiles. 
ROBT. E. GRIGSBY. 
Elkton, Tenn. 





Our greatest. offer is one old subscrib 
and one new subscriber both one year f 
$1.50. Get a neighbor not now subscribing” 
ae — you on this proposition when you 

oe ’ 





TURN OVER TIME 
When Nature Hints About the Foc 


When there’s no relish to food a 
all that one eats doesn’t seem to do 
any good, then is the time to make 
turn-over in the diet, for that’s N 


ture’s way of dropping a hint that the < 


food isn’t the kind required. 

“For a number of years I follo 
railroad work, much of it being of 
work of a trying nature. Me i 
were our busiest; and eating te 
much and too quickly of food such 
is commonly served in hotels a 
restaurants, together with the seden 
tary habits, were not long in gi 
me dyspepsia and stomach troubl 
which reduced my weight from 205 
160 pounds, 

“There was little relish in any foo 


and none of it seemed to do me anys 


good. It seemed the more [I ate t 
poorer I got and was always hung 
before another meal, no matter he 
much I had eaten. 

“Then I commenced a trial 
Grape-Nuts food, and was surpri 
how a small saucer of it would 
me along, strong and with satish 
appetite, until the next meal, with 
sensations of hunger, weakness 
distress as before. 

“I have been following this d 
now for several months and my 
provement has been so great all 
others in my family have taken up # 
use of Grape-Nuts with complete s 
isfaction and much improvement 
health. 

“Americans eat hurriedly, have k 
of worry thus hindering digest 
and therefore need a food that 
predigested and concentrated in ne 
ishment.” ys 

“There’s a Reason.” 

Name pine by Postum Co., B 
Creek, 

Ever pee the above letter? A 
one appears from time to time. 
are genuine, true, and full of 
interest, 
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AROUND THE FARM 











© MAKINGCONCRETE FENCEPOSTS 


’ As Timber Grows Scarce Concrete 
- Posts Will Grow in Popularity— 
How to Make Them 


HE present high cost of timber 

i in most sections makes farm 
fencing an expensive proposi- 

tion as compared with the situation 
a few years ago. In many parts of 
the country, particularly in the East, 
‘the plain chestnut post used for wire 
fencing costs from 30 to 40 cents, de- 
“pending upon the locality. To escape 
the burden of maintenance repre- 
sented by the rapid deterioration of 
wooden posts, farmers are turning to 
the concrete post. Concrete posts 
ast indefinitely; keep in better align- 
iment than posts of wood; and are 
unburnable, hence their adoption by 
railroad companies for’ fencing 
rights-of-way. 
-..The cost of concrete posts depends 


ed by means of at least three “fool- 
proof” wire spacers. The concrete 
should then be deposited in the molds 
until they are filled within three- 
fourths of an inch or one inch of top, 
when the remaining reinforcement 
is fitted in place in the manner de- 
scribed above and the molds are com- 
pletely filled. To render the con- 
crete more compact, a crowbar or a 
pinch bar should be placed under 
each corner of the mold successively 
and moved up and down quickly. This 
vibration makes the concrete more 
compact by shaking out the air bub- 
bles, but there will be very few of 
these bubbles if the concrete is thor- 
oughly mixed and of proper consis- 
tency. If desired, the exposed corn- 
ers of the post may be beveled with 
an “edger” and the open face given a 
neat finish by using a trowel immed- 
iately after the surface water has 
been absorbed and before the con- 
crete has become too hard. 


barbed wire on top, making a hog and 
cow pasture ail together 

A farmer without good fencing does 
not need cattle and a man who keeps 
no cattle is not a progressive farmer. 


L. L. HOKE. 
Hickcry, N.C. 





Seven Good Places to Invest Cotton 
Money 


OST farmers are now marketing | 
cotton and 12% cents makes them | 


think themselves rich. Forgetting to 
give praise to where it came from, 
some are now wondering where they 
will put their gatherings. Below are 
seven places where the farmer should 
put his money: 

1. In good livestock. 

2.. A new subscription to The Pro- 
gressive Farmer, or pay up back sub- 
scription. 

3. In advertising your wants or ad- 
vertising what you have to sell. 








The Autumnal Dip in the Cotton Market 
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i dapuanet 81 82 50 485 1 
Pvints Points Points Points 


The above chart, prepared by Theodore H. Price, Editor of Commerce and Finance, and reproduced by. permission of Johnston, 
Storm & Co., New York, is a graphic illustration of the annual autumn break in. cotton prices, due in very large measure to the 
‘pressure of an enormous mass of 7% A particularly striking and significant fact in connection. with this-chart is 
that during the fourteen seasons for which records are given the lowest price reached for cotton during the entire season came on 
In other words the present slight depression in prices is only a repetition’ of what 

our crop on the market faster than it can be absorbed. Then 


“distress’ 


am average about the first week in Novembe 
has occurred and what will continue 
note how this ‘‘autumnal dip’ 


Points 


to occur so long as we throw 
has invariably been followed by very materially higher prices. in twelve-cent prices 
has never weakened, and we believe every farmer who refuses to accept less will get this price for every pound of middling. 


60 


25 40 190 
‘ai Points 


205 135 
Points Points Points 
cotton, 


r. 


Poiate 


ae 
sys 


115 
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180 
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280 600 
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upon local conditions as they affect 
‘the cost of materials and labor, but 
he best quality of concrete posts 
has been made for less than 25 cents 
each. Where farmers purchase metal 
tholds and have available suitable 
“sand or gravel, concrete posts are in- 
“expensive and can be made without 
skilled labor. 


The Mixture of Materials 


‘3 R crushed rock or screened grav- 
* el (pebbles), the concrete should 
| be used in the proportion of 1 part of 
/cement, 2 parts of sand, and 4 parts 

@f rock or gravel. All measurements 

hould be made with the material 
poured loosely into the measuring 
"box, and the box, when full, should 
be carefully leveled. 

Posts should be reinforced with a 
fod or wire in each corner. In most 
@ases round bars three-sixteenths or 

-fourth inch in diameter are used. 

After the molds have been oiled or 

aped, the concrete should be placed 

them at once. If, for any reason, 
© concrete stands thirty minutes be- 
bre using, it should be thrown away 

id a new batch mixed, for cement, 

it has once partially set, makes 
tak, dangerous concrete, even 
c ugh it is retempered by turning or 
MGing water. After the molds are 
Med evenly to the depth of three- 
ou ths of an inch or one inch, ac- 
mding to the spacing of the rein- 
ming rods or wires, the reinforce- 
should be laid in, properly spac- 


23 
“4 


The following are exceedingly im- 
portant precautions: 

Do not expose the newly made 
posts to wind, hot sunshine or frost. 

Do not remove the mold from the 
green post until thoroughly harden- 
ed, which generally requires two or 
three days. Even then the post must 
remain on the bottom board in the 
shade and not be disturbed for at 
least a week. During the first two 
days keep the post wet and covered 
with canvas, burlap or other clean 
material, and dampen it thereafter 
each day for about a week. 





CAN’T KEEP LIVESTOCK WITH- 
OUT FENCES 


ae 


(Prize Letter) 


OOD fencing is a great help to a 

farmer in many ways. It enables 
him to keep cattle. The more fencing 
he has the more cattle he can keep. 
Good manure, and plenty of it, keeps 
a man’s farm improving from year to 
year and in that way he can save 
those big fertilizer bills. 


In fencing we use good seasoned 
post oak posts six feet long and put 
in the ground one and a half feet. 
We burn these posts long enough to 
form a good coal, and then they don’t 
rot so easily. We set the posts about 
20 feet apart. We use Pittsburg Per- 
fect. hog fencing, two feet high, and 
then put on two strands of good 


4. In good. farm machinery (you 
will find it advertised in The Pro- 
gressive Farmer). 

5. In better 


equipment for the 
farm and home. 














6. In good fertilizers. 
7. In time to read, think and learn. | 


(7) 1047 


IThis BookFREE 


How to Make 

Manure In- 
crease Your 
Farm Profits. 


This is not an advertis- 

ing catalogue. It’sa 
k on fertilizing that 
will help you raise bigzer 
crops. Itshould be a part 
of eve farmer's library. 
This book is well worth $1.00 
but we are giving it free be- 
Cause we wish to send you our 
catalogue of the famous New 
r, dea Sp phe gm on 
as sO many Points they 
see be told tn one advertise- 


men 

It will save its cost by making your work 
much easier and increasing your crops. It 
is a low down light draft manure spreader, 
It can be loaded as high as an ordinary wa- 
gon box and two horses can pull it on ordi- 
nary ground or at most three on loose soil. 
The machine is so simple that any one can 
operate it and there are no complicated 

Darts tocause delay 
to. 


by breaking. 
A | Registered [DE j é 
Different ‘anything you've been used 


from 

The Nisco is chain driven with axle feed. No 
gears to strip break or freeze, Uniform move- 
ment of the mechanism is insured and the chains 
are extra strong to prevent breaking. 

Feed operates from _cam on rear axle anda 
lever within easy reach of the driver’s seat af- 
fords six feed <p from $ to 18 1 per acre 
or the feed can be shut off altogether, 

Spreads 7 Feet—Covers 3 Corn Rows 

The New Idea spreadsout beyond the wagon 
tracks, The seven foot spread enables you tw 
spread an acre in fewer trips than witha machine 

@ narrower épread. It islesslabor for you 
and the horses and less wear on the machinery, 


he spre: 8 A our steel ree 
volving distributor. This, with our double cyl- 
der, takes three ks at the manure, insure 
ing thorough pulverization. The New Ideachain 
conveyor wi steel cro Ss manure 
adily and gets every shred onto your field, 
None left in the machine to rot. 

The bed of the Now Idea is 16 inches deep, and 
fs all manure room. No space taken up with 
“aprons,” frame sills or other unnecessary 
mechanism, The capacity of the New Idea is 
really above its actual rating. Removable top 
sides for hauling light material turnishedifree.# 


Special New Idea Features. 


The body is built like a farm wagon. A steel 
reach connects the front andrear axle. High 
carbon steel bolsters give furtherstrength, Cyle 
inders are thoroughly braced to prevent crampe- 
ing. Front wheelstrack with rear wheels and 
turn under, Rear wheels are made wide for easy 
traction and are set forward so as to be out of 
the way of the distributor. 
The New Ideais fully 
fective material or workmanshi; 


Write for the Free Book Today. 


Investigate, You’ll not be under any obl: 
tion to buy. tus send our catalog, together 
with our book “Helping Mother Nature.” 
No charge foreither, Just send your name, 


NEW IDEA SPREADER CO., 
“Spreader Specialists.” 
_ Coldwater, Ohio 











In short, put your money where The | - 


Progressive Farmer has been plead- 
ing with you to put it, and you will | 
have “Diversification and Independ- | 


ence.” S. O. MURPHY. 
Crouse, N. C. 





Grease That Plow! 


_— best tools go soon enough. 
Ounces of grease save dollars in 
repairs, 

The seed of rust and decay bring a 
harvest of loss to the farmer. 

If machinery displaces men and 
horses it demands more care than 
ever. 

Keeping the polish on a moldboard 
may be better than shining in so- 
ciety. 

Simplicity, reliability, durability, 
and accessibility should be sought 
when you buy tools: 

At the University farm we get good 
results from a mixture of whiting and 
hard oil. First make a thick paste 
then thin it by adding more oil. Ap- 
ply to the moldboard with a brush 
and rub off with a gunny sack just be- 
fore using the implements in the 
spring—M. A. R. Kelley, University 
of Missouri. 








These Two Make 


Home 


1,000,000 Homes are made 
more complete by the arrival of 
the Farm Journal each month. 

For nearly 40 years it has carried its 
message of helpfulness and cheer to 
every member of the family on the 
farm. Father, Mother, boys and girls 
find their special departments, and the 
whole paper is interesting, stimulating 
and uplifting to one and all of them. 

You get it for Five Years for only $1. If at any 


time you are dissatisfied, say so, and your money 
for the unexpired time will be returned. 


Send today for free sample of Farm Journal and 
trea auue of ‘Foor Richard Almanac for 1916, 


The Farm Journal 


142 Washington Square, Philadelphia 


$1.50 pays for your own renewal one year 
and The Progressive Farmer one year for a 
new subscriber. 











tis | 
wodee na: toy 
toppy red 
tidy ved 4 
tins, 10c; handsome 
poun og half. A 
Sothed dinnonmatloaipen ; 
pound humidor with 
spo! that — 
keeps the seneone in. such 


but real and true joy. 


it. will meet. your favor! 
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Prince 
Albert 


is such a 
real 
smoke! 








f 
Sopyright 1915 by "a 


R. J. a a 


Gj 


No matter how long- 

ago you shut-off on a 

pipe or stopped rolling 

cigarettes, you get afew ' 

new notions about this 

Prince Albert tobacco. Because, it 

is the brand that will hand you a 

lot of happiness and you will sin- 

cerely appreciate its merits. The 

patented process fixes that—and 
cuts out the bite and parch. 


Prince Albert has revolutionized 
smoking-satisfaction for thousands 
of-men. It has brought countless 
pipes back into the sunshine; it 
will give you more fun than 
you’ve had since those hickory- 
stick-school-days ! 


~~ DRINGE ALBERT 


the national joy smoke 


can be smoked all day long, and all evening, without any kind of a come-back 
It certainly has the flavor you like best because it is the 
choice of:smokers, not only in the United States, but all over the world! 
if men of all tastes:and all nations:say that Prince Albert is right, we are certain 


Now, 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO CO., Winston-Salem, N. C. 











) REMINGTON | 


w 


Pistol and Revolver Cartridges 
That Are Dependable and Accurate 


You selected your pistol or revolver because you:expected 


it to give you results. - 


ow, results—whetherincasual shooting—orin serious workat the target 

epend more than you might think on the wise choice of ammunition. 

It is worth remembering that the biggest men in the Pistol and. Revolver 

classes are shooting Remington-UMC Cartridges—madefor every standard 
make of pistol and revolver used anywhere in the world. 

, Fortherightammunition from thesportsmen’spoint of view, seethe Rem- 


gton-UMC Dealer. 


He displays.the Red Ball Mark of Remington-UMC,. 


Remington Arms-Union Metallic Gartridge Co., Woolworth Bldg. (233 B’way) N.Y. City 








When. writing to advertisers say, “I saw your advertisement in The 


Progressive Farmer.” 








ORCHARD AND GARDE 





‘MEETING OF THE NATIONAL NUT 


GROWERS’ ASSOCIATION 


Largest Attendance in History of the 
Association at Meeting at Albany, 
Ga.—Some of the Interesting Points 
Brought Out 


HE fourteenth annual conven- 

tion of the National Nut Grow- 

ers’ Association was held at Al- 
bany, Ga., on October 27, 28 and 29, 
President W. N. Hutt, State Horticul- 
turist of North Carolina, presiding. 
The attendance this year was the 
largest in the history of the Asso- 
ciation. 

The keynote of the whole Conven- 
tion. was the encouragement extend- 
ed to the small grower of pecans 
and to prospective growers, whether 
they contemplate. planting a commer- 
cial orchard or only a few trees 
around the home. It was recom- 
mended that every farmer who has 
land available, whether a large acre- 
age or a small amount of land scat- 
tered over the farm—a vacant spot 
or an idle corner, in the yard or the 
barn lot, along a lane or on the 
road—plant pecan trees. .Members of 
the Association were urged to dis- 
seminate knowledge regarding the 
pecan tree and its culture and to dis- 
illusion those prospective planters 
who have been frightened by the 
bugaboo of pecan diseases. It was 
pointed out that most of these ene- 
mies can be easily controlled, and 
none are so numerous as warrant de- 
nying oneself of the pleasure and 
profit to be derived from the pecan 
tree. Pecan culture is rapidly out- 
growing the experimental stage, and 
while there is still much to be learn- 
ed, the fundamental principles are 
well established and there is no rea- 
son why a successful farmer should 
not be a successful pecan grower. 
Anyone with a fair degree of common 
sense, who is willing to learn and ac- 
tually applies what he learns, will 
find pecan growing a profitable en- 
terprise and very often a means of 
utilizing what would otherwise be 
waste space. 

What to Grow Between the Pecan 

Trees 

O THOSE who intend going into 

pecan growing on a commercial 
scale, it was suggested that crops be 
raised between the trees until they 
come into bearing. Such crops as corn, 
cotton, potatoes, strawberries, and 
peaches, and, on the Gulf Coast, Sat- 
suma oranges, can be made to pro- 
duce a revenue while the pecan or- 
chard is becoming established. Hogs 


;ean be pastured in the orchard with- 
| out injury to the trees, and such soil- 


building crops as’peas, soy beans, vel- 


ivet beans, peanuts, vetch, bur clover 
| and crimson clover not only make ex- 


cellent hog pasture, but provide fu- 
ture plant food for the trees, the hog 
manure also being an important fac- 
tor in this building-up process. In 
this connection Col. Van Duzen, 
formerly president of the Nut Grow- 
ers’ Association, sounded a note of 
warning. He said he had in his pecan 
orchard 400 hogs, and that so far he 
would have to admit his pork had 
netted him more than his pecans. At 
times, especially during dry seasons, 
he had been obliged to graze off 
crops which should have been left 
largely or entirely to furnish plant 
food for the trees. Pecan trees are 
liberal feeders, and as soon as inter- 
crops and “fillers,” whether corn, 
strawberries, peach trees or hogs, be- 
gin to, or before they begin to, inter- 
fere with the proper development and 
productiveness of the pecan trees 
they must be discontinued. At this 
stage the orchard should more than 
pay its way and begin to prove itself 
a most satisfactory investment, as it 
surely is if its owner possesses and 
exercises his proper allowance of 
common sense and thrift. 

Referrring to the large proportion 
of unoccupied land during the early 
growing period of a pecan orchard, 


President Hutt, himself a practi 
pecan grower, said in his opening g 
dress: “It is an important questi 
of orchard economics how to prodg 
the greatest revenues from th 
middles and at the same time ob¢ 
the optimum development of 4 
grove trees. Experience has shg@ 
that this can best be done by jg 
cious combinations of legumig 
cover crops, cultivated crops and 
stock. In discussing this imporg 
question let us at once rule out gg 
crops and small grains, which alm 
invariably interfere with the best% 
velopment of a grove. In the 
middles of young pecan orchay 
truck crops, such as melons, 
and Irish potatoes, snaps, Eng 
peas, ete., are capable of giving 
good if not a high profit from 4 
land. At the same time the inteng 
tillage and high fertilization neg 
sary for the truck crops insureg 
maximum growth to the treesj= 
should always be planned to have 
summer crops followed by vi 
vetch or other winter legumes. 
hold the soil from washing and4 
fertility between seasons. The pe 
grower who is not using hogs in” 
orchards is neglecting a valug 
means of reducing expenses of mal 
tenance.” : 

In reply to the common argunie 
of over-production, Prof. Hutt saj 
“A careful estimate gives the num 
of pecan trees in commercial 4 
chards at a little over half a miff 
trees. Wecan therefore planta qg 
ter of a million more trees before: 
get in the class with the walnut. ere 
ers, and a million and a quarter fg 
before we begin to approach thes 
mond growers. Both of these clag 
of nuts are being planted continug 
ly on the Pacific Coast. While 4 
largest annual production (of i 
has been but four and a half mifli 
of dollars’ worth, our imports amiog 
to over fifteen millions.” a 

At the close of the convention 
scriptions were taken to finance) 
newly ‘organized National Peg 
Growers’ Exchange, a nomprg 
sharing corporation, patterned a 
the California Walnut Growers] 
change, its purpose being to mag 
the crops of all pecan growers 
desire to become members. It 
ganized along codperative lines 
the benefit of the small producer 
well as for the large commercial; 
chardist. President Ross, of the 
ida Citrus Exchange, told 6 
Florida citrus growers’ experié 
and gave the pecan growers $0 
valuable pointers in regard t 
marketing of their product. 

W. A. WEA 
Fowl River, Ala. 





Plant Crape Myrtles. Everywhei 


AM much interested in yours 
gestion about planting crape 
tles. The crape myrtle has bee 
favorite shrub of mine since 7am 

childhood and I, like you, have 
dered why it has not been mor 
tensively planted in the South. 

Perhaps some of your reade 
not know of the white myrtley 
grows rapidly and blooms /luxur® 
ly. The crimson myrtle, too™ 
in bloom is one of the most Déeam 
sights I have ever seen. On thea 
around our home we have fiyee@ 
of crape myrtles—first, th 
common and least pretty of 
purplish-pink; then that lovelyeaa 
of pink like the Daybreak caniam 
then one a little deeper shade} 
the crimson and _ white 
Screening our back lot we 
hedge of the pale pink variety 
200 feet long, which makes @ 
fairyland when in bloom. 

Plant crape myrtle every’ 
the yards, along the roads; 
streets, and make our South 
only a garden spot of produe 
but a garden spot of beauty 

MRS. CHAS. ‘bee 
Fayetteville, N. C. 
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“Saturday, November 13, 1915] 


WAKING THE COUNTRY SUNDAY 
y SCHOOL A SUCCESS 


—_—_—_~ 


Ways of Working m the 
“Sunday School—Plans to Promote 
Giving, Attendance, Church Atten- 
“dance, the Social Features, Etc. 


ANE feature of the Sunday school 
J work, and a most important one, 
s the plan of regular, systematic giv- 
mse in the classes. Training the 
school to give is no 

little part of the 

supe rintendent’s 

duties in the mod- 

ern Sunday 

school. There are 

several devices to 

encourage giving 

on the part'of the 

ge pupils, such as the 

- glass bank, the 
MR. WRIGHT iron man bank, 
etc. In the school which the 
writer attends an iron man bank is 
d, and it is a pleasure to watch 
he children as they drop their pen- 
es in his hand and 


Bes 


es and nickels 
yatch him bow his thanks as they do 
®. If you have never tried this plan, 
f something similar to it, endeavor 
iS put it in operation this year and 
ftch your collectionssgrow. You will 
ye surprised and delighted at the re- 
its. Another plan, and an old and 
Mfied one, is the mite box collector. I 
fow recall one Sunday school which 
igised by this plan a large part of the 
prgan fund. Another excellent de- 
is the collection thermometer, 


) ich has given good results where- | 


ever used. 


|Another plan for raising funds for | 
the expenses of the school is the | 


chool and department birthday sys- 


Why should not birthdays be , 


slebrated? Few families there are 
sat do not keep birthdays. The ex- 
mple was set far back in olden 
mes. The Sunday school, being a 
Bmily, has joy at birthdays. The 
factice of giving as many pennies as 
me is years old is an excellent one, 
@one of which the class or the 
School never tires. In some schools 
hey have aregular birthday celebra- 
jon, once a month, or oncea quarter, 
yhen all who have had birthdays in 
lat time meet and deposit their pen- 
es in the birthday bank. The usual 
ustom, however, is to celebrate the 
days on the Sunday following. 


narily there will be few Sundays, | 


y at all, when there happens to 
birth to celebrate. 
me Sunday schools have adopted 
fat is known as church attendance 
s. These in the hands of a good 
mittee appointed by the school 
Mor this special purpose will prove a 
feat help. Other schools use in the 
mnior department what is known as 
cards which are used to aid in 
ing the attendance of-the jun- 
at the church service. Some 
pis have what are called “Leagues 
Worshipping Children”, which is a 
flan to encourage church attendance 
the children. Other schools have 
M*Messenger Service.” This is an 
fBanization of picked boys whose 
Work is to aid the school in one or 
0 departments and in various 
ays. 
bme schools have what is known 
§ Booster Post Cards” for increas- 
ig the interest in the work. Others 
a standard of excellence to be 
Sached as an ‘incentive to greater 
Orts on the part of the pupils. In 
‘of the leading denominations in 
Me South this standard of excellence 
mMsists of ten things required, some 
Pwhich are normal diplomas for the 
ners, the school graded, to be 
fenmial, under church control and 
F hold regular teachers’ meetings. 
§ Sunday school board gives to all 
Meols meeting these requirements 
Al award for one year, and these 
tools have honorable mention in 
ESu day School annual of that de- 
eninvation. 
. Other way to promote interest in 
» work of the school is to have a 
er which is to be competed for 
® month or quarter as is desired 
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The Year-Around Car 


A country-wide Paige Jubilee is being 
celebrated. This commemorates a rec- 
ord-breaking, history-making Paige 
year, in which Paige has won the Lead- 
ership and Supremacy of six-cylinder 
cars—on Quality—Sheer Quality. 


Then too, this Paige Jubilee marks 
the opening of the new mammoth ad- 
dition to the huge Paige factory. This 
means the immediate delivery of your 


Paige. 


In actual sales October was the big- 
gest month in the history of the Paige- 
Detroit Motor Car Company. 
purchasers are not waiting until next 
January or next Spring to buy their 


If you require a seven-passenger 
the sumptuous Paige Fairfield ‘‘Six-46’’— $1295 


Heliywood Model 
Five-Passenger 


1 09 5 Paige-Detroit Motor Car Company 


223 McKinstry Avenue, Detroit, Michigan 


Paige 


Paiges. They are buying them NOW— 
because Paige “Sixes”—the five-passen- 
ger “Six-36” at $1095—or the seven-pas- 
senger “Six-46” at $1295—are year- 
around motor cars. 
nized as the Standard of six-cylinder 
service, economy andall-around service. 
Paige Quality is Constant and Standard. 
And every Paige that is sold now is 
immediately delivered. 

The new Paige Light “Six-36” with 
its tremendous power, easy-riding and 
sturdiness for all kinds of road condi- 
tions and all-season driving—along 
with its beauty of design and elegance 
of equipment—for $1095—is a new 
Paige Triumph in Supreme Value. 


car you must see 


They are recog- 


Sumptuous 
Paige Winter Top $250 


Cabriolet... 





by the school. The class making ‘the 
largest collection for the period or 
leading the school in any special ac- 
tivity is known as the Star Class, and 
keeps the banner until it is won by 
another class. Some schools have 
more than one banner, one for col- 
lections, one for new scholars and 
still another for attendance. 

Another way of working in the 
Sunday school is to have ice cream 
suppers if in the summer or fall, and 
oyster suppers in the colder weather. 
These occasions are always announc- 
ed sometime beforehand, and it is al- 
ways a source of much happiness to 
the pupils to look forward to these. 

Another way of working, and the 
last one which we shall mention here, 
last, but by no means least, is the cus- 
tom of having, at stated intervals or 
otherwise, picnics when the whole 
school takes a holiday and gives the 
little ones a good time. Sometimes 
we have class-picnics in the school. 
In this case the teachers should al- 
ways attend to look after the welfare 
of the pupils. 

In the next letter in this series of 
articles on the country Sunday school 
we shall treat, at least in part, of the 
work of the Sunday school and of its 
importance in the proper solution of 
the problems which confront us in 
our efforts to better existing condi- 
tions around and about us. 


Cc. C. W. 





“Well, Dinah, I hear you are married.” 

“Yassum,” said the former cook, “I’se done 
got me a man now,” : 

“ he a good provider?” 

“Yassum, he’s a mighty good pervider, but 
I’se powerful skeered he’s gwine ter git 
ae at .”’—The Birmingham Age-Her- 
ald. - 


Grade Market Petatoes Carefully 


f Yes Progressive Farmer keeps in- 
sisting, and all marketing author- 
ities insist, upon the importance of 
careful grading in the marketing of 
all farm products. A new bulletin 
just issued by Cornell University 
gives advice to New York potato 
growers which all Southern growers 
will find it will pay them to keep in 
mind when offering potatees for 
sale ;— ; 

“Owing to the low prices which 
farmers received for their potato 
crop during the past season, and the 
present poor condition of the crop, 
this fall is a particularly opportune 
time for careful sorting and grading. 
By sorting out tubers showing evi- 
dence of blight at digging time, much 
further infection by contact may be 
avoided. By grading the tubers into 
standard grades and discarding or 
feeding the culls, the consumer will 
get a better product which ought to 
result in a stimulated sale. There 
are numerous potato sorters now on 
the market which make two or three 
grades of market potatoes besides 
culls. These machines are not ex- 
pensive and may be used in the field 
at the time of picking up the crop 
making it possible to haul direct from 
the field to market. The standard first 
grade established by an especially ap- 
pointed commission at Chicago and 
recognized by most of the potato 
buying and selling exchanges of the 
country includes all tubers which will 
pass over a chain mesh of 1-% inches 
diameter.” 





Don’t overlook “The Prisoner of Zenda.” 








that the word 
PRESIDENT 
is there — that 
means I get the 


get the biggest 50 cents’ worth of suspenders 
satisfaction if you just 

Remember PRESIDENT! 
PRESIDENT SUSPENDER ©O0.. SHIRLEY, MASS. 


Look for 


Tf you have livestock to sell, now ts ther 
time to advertise; There was mever more 
interest in livestock husbandry than right 
now. Get into the game and get your share, 
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“The Thinkers of the Country 
Are the Tobacco 
Chewers’’— 


said one of 
the preatest 
thinkers this 
country ever 
produced. 
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60 Mile An Hour Thought! 
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mB It’s mild, long lasting PICNIC 
ya ‘TWIST that keeps this engineer’s 
baa = nerves up to the sixty-mile limit 


—no rank, black, nerve-deaden- 
ing tobacco for him. 


Always fresh, clean and mellow. 


Drums of 
twists $c. 


11 twists. Single 
Be sure to get genuine 


PICNIC TWISi. 


Liggett Myers Tobacco Ca 





For 80 to 90 percent of the fertilizing value remains in 
the manure—goes back to enrich your soil. Manure 
from cattle fed on cotton seed mea! is worth $25.86 per 
ton, The manure of animals fed on oate is worth only 
$7.88 per ton. The manure of animals fed on corn is 
worth only $6.83 per ton 
Lambs Gain Nearly 3 Pounds Per Head 
Farmers bulletin No, 49 of the U. S, Dept. of Agricul- 
ture, says that a mixture of 2 parts corn meal and 1 
part cotton seed meal fed for 10 weeks to lambs with 
iS pasturage gave a weekly gain of 2.95 pounds per head. 
The lambs were each fed about 834 Ibs. per week of 


Costs But 10% of Market Price 


Cotton seed meal really costs but 10 per cent of it’s market price. 


You can feed 


it to your sheep and get more mutton—more wool. It will give you more butter fat 
from your cows. Give you heavier and healthier hogs—improve your horses. 


And You Almost Get the Feeding Value Free! 


pounds of protein, fat and carbohydrates. The protein 
in Cotton Seed Meal costs less than 3c a pound. The 
protein in other oil meals costs from 3%c to 4c a lb 
In corn meal and oats it costs from 15c to 16c a pound. 
Why pay high prices for protein, when Cotten Seed 
Meal—the best form—supplies it so cheap? (s) 


FREE BOOK of Feeding Formulas 


Our book which we will send free upon request gives 
many money-making — money-saving formulas for 
horses, cattle, hogs, sheep and poultry, Write for it! 


the mixture. You really buy feed to supply so many é 


a Publicity Bureau, Inter-State Cotton Seed Crushers’ Assn, sos main se. Dallas, Tex. 





Write for FREE circular 

telling all about this liberal 

offer. Save your hogs by in- }} 

stalling this great device, | 
Address to-day: 


THE 0. H.C. MFG. CO., 
206 S. Washington St., Peoria, Ill. 








Our greatest offer is one old subscriber 
@nd one. new. subscriber both one year for 
$1.50. Get a neighbor not now subscribing 
to join you on this proposition when you 
renew. 








For 4c a year per hog keeps hogs 
free from lice, scurvy, mange. 
Rapidly take on fat — bigger 
profits for you. 
6 
“STAR’’ HOG OILER 
is mest practical, economical, labor-sav- 
ing device known. Gets tothe heg atthe 
proper place. Ne work for you. 
orks automatically—no waste. 
Pays for itself quickly. 
Write for FREE Cireular and 
special offer. 


Starbuck Mfg. Co. 
Dept. AS. Peoria, Ul 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER” 








LIVESTOCK AND DAIRY 








A PORTABLE HOG HOUSE 
Good: Type of: Building Used: at: Gov- 
ernment. .Farm—Details. of Con- 
struction 


HERE are numerous forms of in- 
dividual hog houses constructed 
to’ be portable and adapted to ac- 

commodate asow with pigs, or two or 
three hogs. Almost every portable 
house’ that is built possesses certain 
features péculiar to itself and render- 
ed necessary by the -circumstances 
which it is intended to meet. The 
type of hog house described here has 
been successfully used on the Gov- 
ernment Experiment Farm at Belts- 
ville, Md. 

This house presents a very attrac- 
tive appearance and has proved satis- 
factory in general service. It is sim- 
ple in construction and possesses all 
the essentials of an ideal hog house. 
It can be moved from place to place 
whenever desired. The perpendicu- 
lar walls furnish plenty of floor 
space, which can be used to good ad- 
vantage. The-doors, ventilators, and 
roof are so arranged as to provide 
for ample fresh air and shade.. The 
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FRONT AND END VIEW OF 


of the house as well as improving the | 
appearance. Any good. paint “which | 
will stand the weather will be satis. | 
factory, but two coats should be giv. 
en to thoroughly cover the wood. The 
inside ofthe house can be giy- 
én a good coating of whitewash. This” 
will give it a clean and sanitary ap. 
pearance. 


Bill of Material 


HE following material is neces. 
sary for. the construction of the 
portable house: 


Board Feet 
pieces 2 by 4 inches, 16 feet long, for 
the entire framework 1 
piece 3 by 6 inches, 18 feet long, for 
tha CWO: TURNGIE. 6.0 6 beac awk okerean 27 
pieces 1 inch by 1 foot by 16 feet long, 
for the floor and two ventilators.... 64 
piece 1 by 6 inches by 18 feet, for 
braces on doors and ventilators 9 
pieces % by 2 inches by-16 feet long, . * 
tongued and grooved, for the entire’ © ; 
covering of the house.....,. eevee sues 133 


A-inch barrel bolts, one for the door an@ 
one for the back ventilator. 

button latches for the two end ventilators, 
pairs of 12-inch strap hinges for the roof, 
doors, and ventilators. 

5-inch hooks and eyes, No. 6 wire, to hold 
up ventilators when open, : 

pieces of No. 9 hog fence 1 by 7 feet, for 
two end ventilators. 

pieces of burlap, 1 foot square, for win- 
dows, 
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PORTABLE 





HOG HOUSE; ROOF OPEN FOR SUN- 


SHINE, BACK OPEN FOR SHADE 


wires fastened to the roof and 
lying on it serve to hold up the 
back for ventilation and to shade the 
ground, The back is swung open and 
the hooks that hold it shut are hook- 
ed'in these pieces of wire. In the 
winter the house can be closed to 
shut out the cold winds and the roof 
opened to give fresh air and sunlight 
to the interior. 


In moving the house a good way 
is to take a chain or a strong rope 
and fasten it to the runners through 
the holes bored for the purpose, fas- 
ten to a clevis, hitch on a team, and 
take the house wherever desired. 


Construction Details 


HE runners are the foundation of 

the house and should be of suffi- 
cient dimension (3 by 6 inches) to 
hold the house well off the ground. 
Wood which is short-lived and de- 
cays when placed in contact with the 
ground cannot be recommended. The 
more durable woods are fir and cy- 
press. Two joists are used to stiffen 
the floor, so l-inch material is of suf- 
ficient thickness to makea good floor. 
The frame is built of 2 by 4-inch mate- 
rial, 


The house is covered with % by 2- 
inch tongued and grooved pine 
boards, which is very tight and sheds 
water. Ten-inch shiplap could be 
used satisfactorily and will reduce 
the cost of building the house. A 
satisfactory fender is made by fas- 
tening 2 by 4-inch pieces flatwise 6 
inches from the floor. Fenders are 
absolutely necessary for the protect- 
ion of the young pigs. 

Paint will aid in prolonging the life 


° 


15 feet No. 11 wire, to hold up ventilators 


when open. 

Nails: 20-penny nails for the framework, 8- 
penny common-head nails for.the light- 
er lumber; 8-penny coated nails prefer- 
red for the tongued-and-grooved boards, 


Making Baby Beef 


CREEP should be provided in the 
pasture so that calves may have 
access to grain without being dis- 
turbed by cows, as it is very impor- 
tant to start beef calves on grain be- 
fore they are weaned. They may be 
kept in a separate lot into which the 
cows are turned twice a day, if. this 
method is preferred. In this case 
there will, of course, be no need for 
creeps or anything else to keep cows 
from the grain which may be fed at 
such times that the cows will not dis- 
turb the calves. 

The calves may be started on @ 
mixture of two parts of shelled corn 
to one part of oats by weight. The 
oats may be gradually reduced until 
none is being fed at the end of eight 
weeks, but while this is being done @ 
little old process linseed oil meal or 
cottonseed meal should be added and 
the quantity gradually increased until 
it makes up about a seventh of the 
weight of the ration. On full feed 
calves should eat about two pounds 
of grain for every hundred pounds 
live weight- in addition to good 
roughage. Well-bred calves handled 
in this way should be in prime condt- 
tion at the end of -about 10 or 
months.—H. O. Allison, University of 
Missouri, College of Agriculture. 








“Papa, what do you call a man who runs 
an auto?” 

“Tt depends upon how near 
hitting me.”’ 


he comes to 








_ Saturday, November 13, 1915] 
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WHERE TO BUY PURE-BRED LIVESTOCK 


BERKSHIRES oO. I. C's. 


Sei Fanos | PUBLIC SALEOF HAMPSHIRE HOGS, |————sczze 
BERKSHIRES, HOLSTEIN JERSEY CATTLE Atl anta, Geor gia, 
i” Friday, November 19,715. 


The Hampshire Hog has won a right to ing scrub hogs 
- — the title of BELTED MORTGAGE LIFTER in the Two 0.1. Cc. Hogs 
‘ ene oS = South. Quite a number of the ianiost Weighed 2806 al 
planters who have tried thesk for several years, declare that they. will wait Sinton 
on their growth at 20% less cost than any other hog ever tried. on their p = Sentantgies and edanapaut one Sanions 
tation. cant. Weare 0 nomen po ee eriaies 



































































































































breeders an pure bred h 
= se This Public Sale will consist of weanling pigs, a stock just old enough wheter. “all sorcigy clapmente a 
Lee’s Premier ard. cost $1,100, his sire sold for $1,500, for breeding purpose, bred gilts, bred sows, grand champion herd boars ner 
his dam sold tor $1,500. from eleven state f-irs. ; U. S. Gov't Inspected w, te 
eon eer hosel aa See ae Sale held on the Fair Grounds of the Southern Fair Association. © Sale heDren rg = 
. Offspring-of either Boar for saie at reasonable prices. commences promptly at 9 o’clock in the morning. Hog from Birth to Sale’* 
pe Ne Sereren taunt tok COL. FRED. REPPERT; Decatur, Ind 
Seeceteleceicee AUCTIONEERS { GOL. F. H. HULICK, Tipton, Ind. THE L. B. SILVER CO. . 
Guy trem the best and most noted herd in the South. For Sale eatalogs, free literature and information, address E. C. STONE, Secretary, B08 Vickers Building, Cleveland, Chie 
AMERICAN HAMPSHIRE SWINE RECORD ASSOCIATION, . —— oie ae ‘ 
ee 703 East Nebr. Avenue, Peoria, Illinois. od . . 
B ERKSHIRE S|{/|l , | ee 
Lin Gr Ske Ge giant none a aren, s “Large prolific kind Special : » 1110 Th. First, Senior. an and 
‘some ce) e 's iave .eve re - . 
They are sired. by Don. M i H h H — . Co : SRR seni Grand Champion at lowa Sta 
the best sone of Star Master Duke 63d, amps ire Ogs prices on pigs, trios not akin, id Fair 1014. Prices right 


Hitter mate tothe $4,000 star Value. Their || bred sows, boars. Write for description. and prices. Roy: Runyon, 


Longfellow. This: breeding~cannot be im- Decatur, Ind: 








w.t OWEN, R.f. D. 2, BEDFORD, VA. 


d open igi bred and 
proved. Write .for. prices..- -. 





























a LEON P. CRAWFORD, Hayesville, N. C. naman 

g Ca Are the Premier Beef Breei of the World. Record ‘ at head of herd. 

4 Aberdeen- Angus ttle Fu re-Breds, Gr tive Steck Susoesitens Chieage, R. 2 one me ge iene at boar 
: ompetition-open to. Pure-Breds, Grades and Cross-Breds Ower % 
3 rgaine ta ki Out of 1s poets ib i and Ch - “y ame § 4 possible reserves, Aberdeen-Angus a. le. 2, ty. Vee 

ave-won ampionships and 8 reserves. 
; PURE BED D BERKSHIRES Out of 14-possible Grand Championships for Carloads, Aberdeen-Angus have won decorator JACKS, ETC. 
a Of Ideal Type. 11 times. Out of 14 — Grand Championships in Carcass contest, Aberdeen- wee 


Angus have won 13 
@ above prizes, together with many other prizes too numerous to mention, which 
the Aberdeen-Angus have won in direct competition, should convince everyone of 
the superior merits of the breed. 
For free illustrated literatu~ e, inc'uding a nary of the breed, show records in 
detail and a list of members of the American Aberdeen-Angus Breeders’ Association, 
address CHAS. GRAY, ate tong Union Stock Yards, Chicago, ill. 


FOR SALE—Pure Bred Hereford Cattle. 


“The Kind That Pay.’’ 


BERKSHIRE SS |] We bave for sale 50 pure bred Hereford bulls of breeding age. Big bone, 


ate have 66 Bek tie bal tai good colors and good:scale. - All-of best breeding. Cows and Heifers. - 
igs, morddectes. boars Sell ered efte. very We also offer a limited number of high erede Shorthorn Heifers, bred to 


as High Class Gilts, Service Bo: 
23 Spring pigs of either sex,.Sons an 
Daughters of Lord Brumley Manley, 
Tellemont Duke-2d, 191708, Master- 
iece 2d. 191708. Registered Holstein 
ull calves for sale. Write for prices, 
JASPER STOCK FARM. 
Motley, Va., G. W. SHULLER, Prop. 


@ JACKS, SADDLERS, 
and PERCHERONS. 


Always a lot of Kentuc! 
Mam mouth iacks, Jemmets, Sad- - 
dle and Percheron Stallions, 
Ge’ Sev- 





























i Fescriping your wants. 
The Cook Farms, Lexington, Ky.Box 436 E. 


AUCTIONEERS 









































Fairfax bulls, weighing 2,000 pounds and up. Visitors welcome at the 
thing we ship bears our guarantee of satis- 
faction or money back. Write for special farms. Bulls at head of herd bog aon Fairfax, Fair.ax 15th. ; F R ED REPPERT 
prices. CAMDEN BEEF CATTLE FARMS,’ 
Windy Heights Berkshire Farm, L. I. GUION, LUGOFF, S. C. Livestock Auctioneer 
W..L. VAUGHAN, Prop., Sycamore, Va. Decatur, Ind. 
. Pa at rig vl WHITES mares ride aczuts ane 
egistere er rst premium stoc am 
DUROC-JERSEYS and most prolific hog on record; three sows, in the a sell meaniy every 
LAnitnnnnan 41 pigs; breeding stock, 400 to 700 pounds; Joris te “aa 
easy feeding. Service boars, sows bred. Fancy oy 

















_  DUROC PIGS, and individual excelienee. 
ee Ww wn. arms 
"" TAM ORTHS, Prices vient. P*Satisfaction 
i Guaranteed. guarantee 





y pigs oe sale. - My go to = eben é years. 

money. can buy and feed produce. at World’s Original 
P. M. FUNKHOUSER, Winchester, Va. LEARN AUCTIONEERIN Rul sonkl meta 
Reference: Farmers’ and Merchants’ National Enory branch of the business Siena an & weeks. Write 














ed. 

Be * a B: hs today for free catalog. Term opens Dec. 6t 

JOHN D. MORTON, Russellville, Ky. . ank, Wincliester, Va. Jones’ Nat’l School of Auctioneering, 

Six months’ Boars SHORTHORNS AND POLLED DURHAMS SON. Sacramento Garey M. Jones, Pres. 
Duroc-Jerseys 113 to 200 pounds, 











0 and from. that We have 50 re thea and a Durham bulls and heifers, all reds and registered. Highly ; 
any price down to 8-10 weeks old pigs at $8. 00. bred. 40 grade heifers at $45 each. 15 3-year-old mare pan. 0 es geese gilts. Big bargains 6 Most Every One in Our Neighborhood 
































if taken at once. 75 miles south of Louisville, on L; H. & 
“Cracker-jacks” $12, $15, $18, $20 and $25. ~ mE Sig UE ety s F < 

@ # wW.«.w. say, Cruso, N. C. | [W- B- MOORMAN & SON, et > Sem Dean, Ky.}| Is Taking The Progressive Farmer!” 
. : “Most every one in our neigh- 
: = DUROC- JERSEY eee AMERICAN SHORTHORN BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION borhood is taking The Prostos. 
—_—.- . eee * | Volume No.1 Milking Shorthorn Year Book ready for distribution free. Contains new sive Farmer so it’s hard to ge 
._ Best breeding at farmers’ prices, va'uable art cles, milk records, illustrations. Owners of Shorthorna are reminded again that after very many new subscribers, If 
; ras eee ROR SRE, re ee JANUARY 10, 1916. penalty fee will be charged for entering the pedigree of an animal over one sl Fre ese wd acy ee teas Te Bo 
FLINT RIVER STOCK FARM, Newton, Ga. | year of age. ress, 13 Dexter Park Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. up ane club rie earn the Sewing 

achine I so need,’ 

Registered Durec-Jersey Boar HEREFORDS HOLSTEINS ‘We received many such letters last season, 

Ted’s Defender 67285, direct descendant of the $5000.09 | ““““““““wrrnrr™ 80 many in fact, that we have changed our 

Detender, @ months old, Jel ttamonmen eee iraeeee, See eae policy and now will give reward credits to 


Ridge Crest Farm, Timber Ridge, Va. 
POLAND-CHINAS 


Purebred Registered our club raisers for renewals the same ag 
for new subscribers. 


HOLSTEIN Renewals Count Now 
CATTLE 





AUCTION SALE 
Registered Herefords. 


: ey PIGS 70 HEAD: 














So the more subscribers we already have 
in your neighborhood the easier it will be 








The Texas champion Cow. Pauline Calamity 
Burke is the champion officially tested milk cow of for you to get up your clubs and earn the 
Texas, with a record for twelve months of 16,384.9 rewards you want. You _ know that when 
‘a From Large Progressive Boars and Sows. pounds of milk and 655.45 pounds of butterfat. She one has The Progressive Farmer for a year 
E was three years old and had just dropped a calf or more that they have learned to appre- 


T.E. BROWN, Murfreesboro. Tenn. 37 Bulls Holstein cow by her performance indicates the pos: ciate its timely, helpful visits and wouldn’t 
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| | State, as her total feed cost was $103.51 and net in- to get renewals from them and they will 
POLAND weights with plenty of bone. Our | come $635. * not Rear of course, labor and de- boost the paper to others for you so you 
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- 2 WN. J. BELL ESTATE, Calhoun, Alabama. W RM 
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_ TAMWORTHS Siloam, Ga. Cattle for 22 Years THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. Nothing but bulls for sale at present. Prices 
TAMWORTHS—All Ages trom $40.00 to $100.00. Attention Teachers 
E COL. FRED REPPERT E. T. BOSWELL, 
Beate en tote aac enaed ty Katt Siloam, R. L. SHUFORD, Prop., Newton, N. C. Cleora, 8. C., Oct. 23rd, 1915 
exnibiti 0 ade 5 a o ke . e ly Ne . . 
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GOOD investment for the farmer with four or 

five good cows, now that crop money is com- 
ing in, is a cream separator. As Prof. J. M. Cad- 
wallader, of the Louisiana Animal Industry Exten- 
sion Division, says: “A cream separator is an in- 
vestment and not an expense to any one who keeps 
four or five good cows and wants to make butter 
or sell cream. It will almost pay for itself in one 
year, and a standard machine with proper care 
should last ten years or longer. The separator 
will save from $5 to $10 per cow each year over any 
other methods.” 





HERE is no doubt about it that the average fair 

in the South still spends proportionately too 
much money on horse racing and not enough for 
premiums on agricultural and livestock exhibits. A 
friend in our office the other day said: “Our fair 
management this year cut out the $1,300 they have 
been spending for professional horse-racing and 
found that it made practically no difference in the 
attendance. The people who objected to doing 
away with the races came anyhow—and I suppose 
this will be the experience of other fairs where 
more money is put into more useful premiums.” 





VERY North Carolinian interested in drainage 

should attend the eighth annual meeting of 
the North Carolina Drainage Association in Bel- 
haven November 30 and December 1. Not only is 
there an excellent program, but the opportunity to 
visit the famous Mattamuskeet Drainage District 
should be a great attraction. Dr. Joseph Hyde 
Pratt says: 


“More progress has probably been made in 
drainage work throughout the swamp and 
overflowed areas of North Carolina during the 
past year than in any year since the passage 
of the North Carolina drainage law.” 





R. BION Butler, who spent his early life in the 

North but has now been on a Southern farm 
for several years, says he has boiled down cotton 
experience to this rule: “High cotton means low 
cotton and low cotton means high cotton.” That 
is to say, high-priced cotton one year usually 
means a big acreage and reduced prices the follow- 
ing year, while low-priced cotton this year means 
a reduced acreage and high prices next fall. There 
is no doubt about it that the comparatively high 
prices prevailing this season will cause thousands 
and thousands of farmers to plant heavily again 
next spring. On the other hand, there is no doubt 
but that thousands of other farmers have come to 
realize that no matter what price cotton brings 
next fall, the acres they put in corn, clover, grain 
and cane will pay them as well as any equal area in 
cotton. 





E HAPPENED in two drug stores the other 

evening and finding on the shelves of each a 
liberal supply of patent medicines, asked as to 
the present demand for them. Druggist No. 1 
replied that the business was practically dead, 
there being only three or four for which there 
seemed any demand. In response to the same in- 
quiry at the other drug store, the owner replied, 
“The business has decreased 60 per cent in the 
last four or five years. The people are on to the 
fakes and there are only a few that still sell well. 
That one there,” he said, pointing to a famous 
woman’s remedy, made in a Southern town, “is 
probably about the biggest fraud of them all. But 
liberal advertising has built up a great reputation 
for it and the owner makes a mint of money on 
the dollar-a-bottle stuff which costs him only ten 
cents a bottle to make.” 





BOUT the best way to make yourself a mis- 
sionary of good farming in your community 
is to get more neighbors to read good farm papers. 
A good illustration was given us by a subscriber 
in our office last week. “Several years ago,” he 
said, “I had some neighbors who were always de- 


claring that there was nothing in clover and cover 
crops. Finally The Progressive Farmer made a 
short-term subscription offer and I got them to 
reading the paper three months, and then they 
renewed their subscriptions. The next season I 
noticed they began to experiment a little with 
clover, and this fall they have bought more clover 
seed than anybody else in the neighborhood. They 
have seen for themselves that when dry weather 


“comes the corn that was planted on clover sod 


isn’t hurt because the ground catches the rain and 
holds it; and they are getting waked up in other 
lines of good farming. And it was only a 25-cent 
trial of The Progressive Farmer that did the work 
for each of them.” 





Pr THE nine months ending October 1 the United 
States exported (nearly all to Europe, of course) 
nearly a half billion dollars worth of breadstuffs— 
$410,000,000 as compared with only $165,000,000 
worth in the same period last year. In the same 
period the value of cattle, hogs and sheep exported 
increased over 200 per cent and meat and dairy 
products over 100 per cent as compared with last 
year’s shipments in the same period. Increases in 
shipments of specific products were as follows: 











Jan.-Oct. Jan.-Oct. 
1914 1915 

Cn ee ere See 7,369,021 49,300,644 
Ey: ON. neo S -ON 0 SB cco KEK oes 13,416,409 $2,738,316 
Re a ee eee ee 109,657,106 161,227,401 
Beef, canned, pounds ........... 7,707,834 61,616,625 
Beef, fresh, pounds ............ 11,707,893 | 207,255,532 
A ae a, OR eee ee eee 129,727,134 368,308,435 








It’s a wise farmer who has prepared “to live at 
home” next year. 


Uncle John Sleeps. With His Windows Open 








NCLE JOHN dropped into The Progressive 
U Farmer office the other morning, went over 

to the subscription department and asked 
how much it would take to pay him a year ahead, 
and rather ostentatiously, we thought, pulled out 
a check book. “Sold some cotton yistiddy,” he 
said, “an’ put the pro-seeds in the bank—fust time 
in my life I’ve felt like a rale business man, payin’ 
debts by check. The town storekeepers have been 
gittin all my money before, but this year it’s pure 
velvet — diversification and independence, you 
know, an’ part of it’s gone in the bank to credit of 
your Uncle John & Co.” 

The talk then turned upon a rather remarkable 
topic—the weather—and the frost we had the night 
before; whereupon Uncle John opened up. “It’s 
mighty quare to me,” he said, “why lots of folks 
who would raise Cain if they had to eat spiled 
vittles or eat a plate of vittles after somebody else 
had half et it up, will still go right on sleepin’ in 
rooms with all the fresh air shet out, breathin’ air 
that’s raly as badly spiled as last month’s cookin’, 
and like as not breathin’ the same air somebody 
else in the same room had already used.” 

Here the old man stopped a minute and laughed. 
“Well, I was a-sayin’ it’s mighty quare to me 
now,” he resumed smiling, “but the fact is I used 
to be fool enough to talk about ‘bad night air’ my- 
self till my youngest boy begin studying some kind 
o’ high-jeans at school. Plain dern foolishness 
was what I called his new-fangled notions at fust, 
but last fall he got us to expeerymint with leavin’ 
the windows h’isted in cold weather same as sum- 
mer. Even then I didn’t want to give in and let 
on that the boy knowed more’n I did about it, but 
his Ma just come out and said that she wuz sur- 
prised how much better she felt when she woke 
up o’ mornin’s—never no headaches nor nothin’ of 
the kind—so I just owned up that I felt spryer 
myself, and that I was doggone glad I had a boy 
that was goin’ to know more’n his daddy ever did. 
Fac’ is, if some of us hadn’t ever learned more’n 





"POSSSUM TIME 


H, DIP some taters down in grease 
+ En fling de dogs a tater apiece, 
Ram yo’ brogans clean er tacks 
Split. de splinters en fetch de ax— 
Hit’s ’possum time again! 





Catfish tender, catfish tough, 

We’s done et catfish long enough. 

We’'s tar’d er peas en white side meat, 

En we’s gwine have supp’n’ ‘at's good to eat— 
Hit’s ‘possum time again! 


De pot’s gwine simmer en blubber en bile 
Till hit gits secummed over wid ‘possum ile. 
Hit’ll look jist” ’s juicy as tar-soapsuds. 
Whoop, come along, coon! we’s off to de woods— 
Hit’s ’possum time again! 
—John Charles McNeill. 














our daddies knowed, we'd all be plowin’ with 
crooked sticks now and livin’ on parched corn. 
“Anyhow what that boy o’ mine learned out o’ 
his book on high-jeans has got me so I’m too 
stuck-up to live on spiled, second-hand air any 
more, and I’ve begun to go over his lessons with 
him in that book on agriculture. It’s downright 


x” 


interest-in’. 


Try a Little Tile Drainage This Winter 


HILE on most of our rolling sandy lands 
tile drainage will probably not be a good 
investment, there are, even in sections 
where such soils predominate, very, very few 
farms on which there are not spots that will pay 
for the cost of tile drainage in one or two years, 
Of course, on our stiffer, heavier lands, there are 
many millions of acres that should be tile drained. 
As we see it, on the average Southern farm the 
place to begin with tile is in the low, wet spots 
that few farms are without. Such spots may be 
due td hillside seepage, or, in many cases. to a 
hollow or branch that gets the water from the 
surrounding slopes and as a consequence is too 
wet to make crops. 
tile will make of such places the most productive 
land on the farm, at a comparatively small cost. 





Of course on our flat river lands and on much ~ 


of our rolling, stiff clay soils, tile drainage will pay 
well, and in many cases should be put in on the 
entire farm. True the initial cost may seem high, 
but we have known tile drainage to double crop 
yields, and it is unnecessary to say that anything 
which, at a reasonable cost, will do this is a good 
investment. 

Try a little tile drainage this winter. We believe 
the results will please you. 


The Best Way to Get Out Stumps 


———o 


()' COURSE the best way of getting out stumps 





should be the cheapest and quickest way; 

but what this is will, we believe, largely 
depend on the stumps themselves. And more im- 
portant than any method is the grit and determi- 
nation that will stick to the job until not a one 
of these nuisances is left on the farm. 

Where stumps are old and dry, fire is often as 
cheap a way as will be found, or dynamite to split 
the stump and fire to finish the job. Especially is 
this plan to be recommended with old long-leaf 
pine stumps. 

With green stumps, either pine or hardwood, of 
course fire is Out of the question, and the problem 
is whether we shall pull, blow out, or dig. Digging 


we shall not consider, because the labor cost will » 


generally be found too high. Many of the hard- 
wood stumps, especially where they are not ex- 
tremely large, can be pulled at a great rate, and 
this is an excellent way to dispose of them. Thea 
where there is enough work to be done, or where 
neighbors can join in the purchase and use of a 
puller, stumps of all kinds, large and small, may be 
handled expeditiously with a stump puller. ze 

Many sections are’ using a great deal of dyna- 
mite to remove stumps, and this is perhaps the 
quickest way of all. The cost of using dynamite 
very largely depends upon the skill used in. placing 
the charges so as to make them most effective. 

So after all, there is no one best way of getting 
out stumps. Very much depends upon the kind 
of stumps, and quite a lot, too, depends upon the 
man who is doing the work. The biggest job is to 
determine that the stumps must go, and then you 
will find an effective method. 


A Thought for the Week 


Y%: must give if you expect to receive—give 








happiness, friendship, love, joy, and you will 

find them floating back to you. Sometimes 
you will give more than you receive. We all do 
that in some of our relations, but it is as true 4 
pleasure often to give without return as life cam 
afford us. We must not make .bargains with the 
heart, as we would with the butcher for his meat. 
Our business is to give—what we can get to give 
The return we have nothing do to with. It will 


all come in due time—in this world or another 


Samuel Bowles. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER | 


Very often a single line of ™ 
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Saturday, November 13, 1915} 


“Time Prices” in the South Equal Interest at 70% Per Annum 


serted a blank asking readers to report to us 

the difference between cash prices and “time 
prices” in their localities on eight standard articles 
—corn, flour, hay, meal, oats, lard, sugar, and mo- 
lasses. From every quarter of the South from Vir- 
ginia to Texas the replies came in, and we have 
now arranged these replies and give the result 
herewith, 

The first column shows, according to our reports 
from the state mentioned, the average cash price 
of the article mentioned. 

The second column shows the average “time 
price” charge for the same article. 

The third column shows the average per cent in- 
crease for time prices over cash prices. 

The fourth column shows what rate of interest 
the seller gets in the form of time prices, assum- 
ing that the average account runs four months, 
which according to our observation ts fair. Some 
“time prices” accounts run eight months and more, 
of course, but many run only one month or less. 
In fact many farmers are perfectly able to carry 
themselves through the first part of the season and 
only resort to “time prices” in the summer—during 
the three or four months before crops come in. Av- 
eraging up the larger bulk of the late-bought “time 
price” stuff with the smaller bulk of earlier- 
bought therefore, we believe that four months— 
one-third of a year—will represent an average 
term of credit. And if this be true then we have 
only to take the percentage of increase of time 
prices over cash prices and multiply it by three to 
find what it equals in interest per annum. 

According to this method we find from our 
scores of reports from all sections of the South 
that buying on “time prices” in an average state in 
the South is equivalent to paying interest at the 
rate of 70 per cent per annum, the average by 
states being as follows: 


|: The Progressive Farmer of August 28 we in- 


Virginia ..... oeeber paces 54 Mississippi ............. 68 
North Carolina ...... moa: Se Ee eee ee ee 65 
South Carolina ........ 73 PD 6 5 ise Cdb we ab 90 
Georgia ...-.cecsereees 68 8 ee ri ne a 81 
Alavama .... oes cccsoee 17 Louisiana ..... er Pen 60 


The following table gives in detail the averages 
of all our reports. 
NORTH CAROLINA 


Average Average Increase Interest 
Article Cash Price Time Price PerCent Rate 
Corn, bushel ..... - $ 0.9675 1.1602 19.92 59,76 
Flour, sack ....... 2.4460 2.9159 19,21 57.63 
Flay, tom .ccscccess 22.3244 26.5022 18.71 56.13 
Meal, bushel ..... ‘ 1.0371 1.2463 20.17 60.51 
Oats, bushel ...... 6525 804 23.29 69.87 
Lard, pound ...... . 1194 21486 24.46 73.38 
Sugar, pound ..... 0712 -0840 17.98 53.94 
Molasses, gallon .. 4647 5731 23.33 69.99 
Average interest rate........cereccrescecces ee 62.65 

SOUTH CAROLINA 

‘ Average Average Increase Interest 
Article Cash Frice Time Price PerCent Rate 
Corn, bushel e+e $ 1.02 $ 1.235 21.08 63.24 
Flour, sack ..... fr 1.97 2.25 14.21 42.63 
Hay, ton .....-.-- 20.50 25.50 24.39 73.17 
Meal, bushel ...... 1.0722 1.2944 20.72 62.16 
Oats, bushel ...... 6436 7936 23.31 69.93 
Lard, pound ...... -1037 1343 29.51 88.53 
Sugar, pound ..... 0672 0833 23.9 71.88 
Molasses, gallon .. 4364 6029 38.15 114.45 
Average Interest rate... .. cece corer cecsvece 73.25 

ALABAMA 
Average Average Increase Interest 


Article Cash Price Time Price PerCent Rate 
Corn, bushel ...... $ 0.9026 $ 1.12 4.09 2.27 
Wiour, sack ....... 1.0158 1.2316 21.24 63.72 
BS SOG ove cen cosis 16.10 20.54 27.58 82.74 
Meal, bushel ...... -9847 1.1972 21.58 64.74 
Oats, bushel ...... 6517 8242 26.47 79.41 
Lard, pound ...... 1126 .145 28.77 86.31 
Sugar, pound ..... 0697 0881 26.40 79.20 
Molasses, gallon 4667 .6152 31.82 95.46 
Average interest rate ......ccccccccnceccecnes 77.98 
MISSISSIPPI 

‘ Average Average Increase Interest 
Article Cash Price Time Price PerCent Rate 
Corn, bushel ...... $ 0.9205 $ 1.0810 17.44 52.32 
Fleur, sack ....... -9068 1.0932 20.56 61.68 
ree 13.8182 17.50 26.24 79.92 
Meal, bushel ...... -9095 1.0857 19.37 58.11 
Oats, bushel ...... 5913 -7320 23.79 71.37 
Lard, pound ...... 21150 -1483 28.28 84,84 
Sugar, pound ..... 066 .081 22.73 68.19 
Molasses, gallon 4575 5640 23.28 69.84 
Average interest rate... .ccccccccccerccccese 68,28 

TENNESSEE 

Average Average Increase Interest 
Article Cash Price Time Price PerCent Rate 
Corn; bushel ..... - $ 1.01 $ 1.2158 20.00 60.00 
Plour, sack ....... 1,275 1.4722 15.47 46.41 
ME CON oo ic ac cre's 16.7647 19.8971 18.68 56.04 
Meal, bushel ...... 9667 1.1472 18.67 56.01 
Oats, bushel ...... 5759 7441 29.20 87.60 
SMR ss aleiea 115 1471 27.91 83.73 
Sugar, pound ..... 0806 0953 18.24 54.72 
Molasses, gallon .5367 -6740 25.58 76.74 
Average interest rate........sesecscceees Sewers 65.16 

GEORGIA 

Average Average Increase Interest 
Article Cash Price Time Price Per Cent. Rate 
Corn, bushel ...... $ 0.9531 $ 1.16 21.71 65.1 
Plour, sack ....... 1.6214 1.9214 18.50 55.50 
ME AO ke aaa e 18.65 22.12 18.60 55.80 
eal, bushel ...... 1.0232 1.2162 18.87 56.61 
Oats, bushel ...... 5886 7636 29.73 $9.19 
Lard, pound ...... 1131 1431 26.53 79.59 
r, pound ..... 0658 -0817 24.16 72.48 
Molasses, gallon 425 -5308 24.89 74.67 
Average interest rate.............. jue d-wa ctces ~ CORSE 


By CLARENCE POE 











VIRGINIA 
Average Average Increase Interest 
Article Cash Price Time Price PerCent Rate 
Corn, bushel ...... 3 0.925 $ 1.1125 20.2 60.81 
Flour, sack ..... éo 97 1.175 20.51 61.53 
ee Bree 18.00 0 16.67 50.01, 
Meal, bushel ..... + 1.0333 1.1667 12.91 33.73 
Oa bushel ...... 575 -6875 19.57 53.71 
Lard, pound ...... ell ~1267 15.18 45.54 
Sugar, pound ..... -0633 0733 15.86 47.49 
Molasses, gallon .. 50 625 25.00 75.00 
Average interest rate 2... .ccccccccccccces « 64.72 
TEXAS 
Average Average Increase Interest 
Article Cash Price Time Price PerCent Rate 
Corn, bushel ...... $ 0.7167 $ 0.95 32.55 97.65 
Flour, sack ..... ee 1.5667 1.90 21.27 63.81 
Meal, bushel ..... ° 1.00 1.10 10.00 30.00 
Oats, bushel ...... -60 775 29.17 87.51 
Lard, pound ..... ‘ -1125 15 33.33 99.99 
Sugar, pound :.... 06 075 25.00 75.00 
Molasses, gallon 50 7? 40.00 120.00 
Average interest rate ..ccccccccsecccs seer tees 81.99 
ARKANSAS 
Average Average Increase Interest 
Article Cash Price Time Price Per Cent ate 
Corn, bushel ...... $ 0.8636 $ 1.0982 27.17 81.51 
Flour, sack ....... 1.30 1.7045 31,12 93.36 
fo ee errr - 13.8889 17.6778 27.28 $1.34 
Meal, bushel ..... ‘ -9389 1.2278 30.77 92.31 
Oats, bushel ...... -5538 27413 33.86 101.58 
» pound....... -1136 21445 27.20 $1.60 
Sugar, pound ... jn 075 101 o34.67 104.01 
Molasses, gall@nm »< “48 -62 29,17 87.51 
Average inte BEE Neb eRe odiwids Yp Sa ote We has 90.46 
LOUISIANA 
Average Average Increase Interest 
Article Cash Price Time Price PerCent Rate 
Corn, bushel ...... 1.00 $ 1.2083 20.83 62.49 
Flour, sack ....... 1.40 1.6417 17.26 51.78 
S| a eee 18.75 15.38 46.14 
Meal, bushel ...... 1.19 1.38 15.97 47.91 
Oats, bushel ...... 6375 27625 19.6 58.83 
Lard, pound ..... ° 1017 2125 22.91 68.73 
Sugar, pound ..... 07 0867 23.86 71.58 
Molasses, gallon 50 6333 26.66 79.98 
Average interest rate ...... ike TE Reece sada 60.93 


s 
Seven Remedies for Usury 


S WE see it, the remedies needed to stop this 
plundering of the poor are these: 

1, Habits of thrift, economy and saving 
must be encouraged, and parents must teach these 
habits to their children by precept and example. 

2. Farmers who need money to purchase sup- 
plies must borrow it from banks at legal rates of 
interest instead of paying ten times the legal rate 
of interest in the form of “time prices.” 

3. Banks, whether state or National, must be 
treated as public-service corporations, which they 
are, and rigidly regulated by law as other public- 
service corporations are. 

4, In every state stringent anti-usury laws must 
be enacted and enforced. 

5. The crop-lien must be repealed, or where 
this cannot be done, the rate of advance which 
merchants may charge on “time prices” as compar- 
ed with cash prices must be strictly limited to a 
rate not exceeding 1 per cent a month. 

6. The National: Government must establish a 
modern system of rural credits in harmony with 
European models. “What Europe has done for her 
farmers, America must do for hers.” 

7. To supplement the long-term land credit sys- 
tem, we must work out a new system of personal 
or short-term credits by encouraging and stimu- 
lating credit unions, codperative savings and loan 
associations, Reiffeisen banks, and all other practi- 
cable agencies of betterment. 


& 
Banks Are Public Service Corporations 

"Teens need, and sore need, for requiring 

banks to observe the legal interest laws of 

their respective states. This need was made 
evident when Mr. W. P. G. Harding, of the Federal 
Reserve Board, declared recently that one Ala- 
bama bank averaged 10 per cent on all loans and 
another 12, and one Georgia bank averaged 15 per 
cent, whereas the highest lawful rate allowed even 
by contract in either state is 8 per cent. 

The need for legislation was further emphasized 
by Mr. John Skelton Williams, Comptroller of the 
Currency, who in his speech before the Kentucky 
Bankers’ Association, October 6, declared that 





WE WISH TO BE FAIR 





N THIS page we are giving the results of an un- 

biased inquiry into the cost of “time prices’’ or 

ecrop-lien credit in the South. These figures indi- 
eate that the average increase in “time prices’ over 
eash prices is 23.4 per cent, and our investigation, ex- 
perience, and observation lead us to believe that the 
average term of such credit is four months. This makes 
paying ‘‘time prices” equivalent to borrowing money 
at 70 per cent per annum. 

There is an old saying, however, that we should 
“give the devil his due.” If anybody by real investi- 
gation—not mere opinion—can prove to us that the 
average length of “time prices’’ credit is more than 
four months, we shall be glad to give the “time prices” 
system the benefit. Even if it were six months, the 
interest rate would be 46.8 per cent—or over five times 
the highest legal interest rate in any Southern state. 








What say our readers? 
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there are in the United States 1,206 National banks 
which in their last report:to the Government ad- 
mitted charging as much as .12 per cent—some 
much more than 12—on loans, the number of banks 
in each Southern state thus charging as high 
as 12 per cent in some cases being as follows: 

Virginia. .... 





ioe eck come 5 Tenmessee .............. 28 
North Carolina . - 8 ee ns ee ee 0 
South Carolina . 2 Fe ere ees ee 7 
Georgia .. coe 66 Louisiana .............. 6 
Florida .. vosven 6 RE. Disetibies caskacee 168 
ALBDAMA 2 ccc cc cceece OF Oklahoma ........... .- 287 


Furthermore, Mr. Williams went on to say that 
1,022 National banks in the United States—out of 
7,615 total—average 10 per cent or more for thear 
money—some as much as 18 per cent. Of this num- 
ber he reports from the South: 


NINE soe sisas ce o0aaks @ ennesseo 
North Carolina ........ 0 Mississippi 
South Carolina ......... 0 Arkansas . 
Lee! an ee ee ae 23 Louisiana 
bin, mma, HERE CURE EE 6 Texas 
Ft eerie etree 21 Oklahoma 





; 
“Time Prices” the Worst Usury 


HESE rates are indeed too high. Twelve per 

cent a year is too much to pay for money; 

10 per cent a year is too much to pay, and 
to have 72 banks in the South outside of Texas and 
Oklahoma, and 617 in these two states, averaging 
10 per cent on their loans—this shows the need 
for reform. 

And yet the shameful, damnable fact faces us 
that credit at even 12 per cent would seem like a 
veritable godsend, a veritable deliverance from 
Heaven, to the thousands and thousands of strug- 
gling men and women who now bear the burden 
of our accursed crop-lien and “time-prices” system 
of the Southern states, a system which is nothing 
less than a disgrace to any people who call them- 
selves civilized, much tess Christian. 

Mr. Williams denounces banks that average 10 
per cent on their money,and he does well, but when 
we come to compare the charges of even the most 
vicious banks with the charges made under our 
“time prices” system, we are reminded of the im- 
pudent reply made by young King Rehoboam 
when the people asked that he lighten the tax bur- 
dens imposed by his father Solomon: “My little 
finger,” he replied, “shall be thicker than my fath- 
er’s loins.” Verily the little finger of the time- 
prices crop lien is thicker than the loins of the 10 
per cent banker! 

As a matter of fact, it will be seen that few bank- 
ers in the South average even 10 per cent on their 
loans, and while we believe we must enlist in a 
fight to compel all banks to obey the legal interest 
laws, the important fact to remember now is that 
the banker offers the surest present way of escape 
from 70 per cent time prices. Let every farmer 
whocando so puta depositin his local bank, 
keeping as big a balance as he can from now until 
spring, and it will be a strange bank that will then 
refuse to lend him reasonable amounts to escape 
“time prices” in summer. 

And our people must unite in behalf of all “Seven 
Remedies for Usury” we here set forth. 


a 
: Start a Crusade Against Usury 


E facts we have presented should make it 
clear indeed that there is nothing more need- 
ed in the South today than a veritable crusade 

against usury—a crusade preached with the zeal 
and fervor of the ancient prophets thundering the 
anathemas of God against a system which puts the 
spoil of the poor in the houses of greed, against 
“him that by usury and unjust gain increasetlr his 
substance.” 

Our people profess a religion that calls not mere- 
ly for justice but even mercy toward the poor, and 
yet we permit conditions that rob all the poverty- 
stricken by flagrant and callous oppression. 

We profess a political creed of freedom and 
equality, and yet we permit conditions which con- 
stitute a shameless denial of all the high principles 
we profess, The usury practiced unrebuked from 
one end of the South to the other today is in open 
war with all the justice and mercy the Christian 
Church was charged by its founder to proclaim 
and compel, and in open war with all the fraternal 
idealism which the founders of this Nation left as 
guide and chart for our political leaders. And yet 
no Isaiah or James thunders in God’s name from 
the pulpit; no Jefferson or Patrick Henry sounds 
a new battle-cry of freedom. from the rostrum. 
The plunderers of the poor are unrestrained in 
their robberies, and their victims, oftimes perhaps 
forgetting Him who— 

“Standeth still within the shadow 

Keeping watch above his own”’— 
may have despaired even of His ancient promise: 
“For He will deliver the needy when he crieth, the 
poor also, and him that hath no helper.” It is high 
time for reform—time to abolish the crop-lien in- 
inquity, regulate time prices, and punish all usuers. 
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Better Care 
means 


Bette¢ Teeth 


To give your teeth 
the best care you 
should select the 
best dentifrice. Den- 
tists recommend 


Here is a. dentifrice that 
‘differs from the ‘ordinary. 
Cleanses safely because it 
is free from harmful grit— 


- —antiseptically, check- 
Ang decay-germs and leav- 
-ing the mouth wholesome 

and non-acid— 


and pleasantly, with a 
delicious flavor that makes 
both grown folks and chil- 
dren use it eagerly and 
faithfully—which a 
“‘druggy’’ tasting denti- 
frice must always fail to do. 
Purchase a tube at your dealer’s or 


us 4 centsin tage for gen- 
erous trial tabe and our new Colgate 
Comforts Book. 


COLGATE & GO. 


DEPT. 93 199 FULTON ST. 
NEW YORK 


‘Alabers of Cashmere Bouquet Soap haxerous, lashing refined 














Send for this Catalogue from 
one of the world’s largest and 
best stores. It shows the new- 
est and most authentic styles in 
Women’s and Children’s gar- 
ments and Dress Accessories; 
Men’s Furnishings; Curtains; 
Linens; Bedfurnishings, also— 


50 Pages of 
Christmas Gifts 


including Toys, Books, Jewelry, 
Silverware, Cut Glass, Handker- 
chiefs and hundreds of other 
items. Mailed free to any ad-~ 
dress on request. 


Strawbridge & Clothier 
Philadelphia 
NT GET WET and 
around a load of wafer and a 
‘TOWER'S FISH BRAND 
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A REMODELED KITCHEN 


Characteristics of This Plan Are the 
Built-in Equipment and the Ab- 
sence of Steps and Thresholds—Se- 
cond Prize Plan in Our Kitchen 
Contest 


HAVE remodeled my old kitchen 

so'as to have plenty of wall space 
for storage and yet not-have so much 
floor space. The floor is covered with 
inlaid linoleum and the walls are of 
hard plaster: painted -with oil -paints 
in a soft yellow flat finish, so that it 
will not-glare but be restful to the 
eyes. The wood work is cream white 
enamel. The window over the sink is 
four feet from the floor, with cream 
white enameled*zinc extending from 
sink up to window. Just above the 
sink is a place for the cleaning mate- 
rials. The two small windows over 
work table are six feet from-the floor 
and under these are shelves for sup- 
plies. 
for flour and meal, lockers and .draw- 
ers. The space behind the back door 


Quiet 


: Corner 


oO 


Elevated — 
Water- Parrel 


Drain 
i 


—— 


Sink 
Chair -O 


High 
Ytoot —-O 


Work 


Under’the work table are: bins-- 


A PLEA FOR THE ROCKING CHAIR 

The Little Rocker in the Kitchen Will 
Save Many a Backache and Prevent 
Actual Iliness 


O, I don’t mean to plead for more 
handsomely’ upholstered, leather- 
cushioned pieces of furniture to be 
placed in the living-room for the use 
of the occasional caller, nor even for 
the housewife’s own Sunday enjoy- 
ment. My aim is to advocate the put- 
ting of a simple, low, comfortable 
rocker into the kitchen itself, where 
the busy mother may have it available 
for every bit of sitting work the day’s 
duties demand. Now I: fancy I can 
see a supércilious smile on the face of 
some of your strong, ablebodied read- 
ers; but read this, I beg of you! 
jJust-:a bit of personal history by 
way of «preface. My mother (bless 
h --was a woman of fine physique 
nde Seemingly unlimited endur- 
ance,’ Who, in -her- spleridid ‘strength 
and immaculate housewifery, scorned 
any of the easy methods of ‘doing 
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MISS OSBORNE’S 


and sink is filled with shelves, draw- 
ers and lockers. 

The kitchen linen is kept in a-lock- 
er near the sink. There are shelves 
in the upper part of the wood closet 
around the sides to keep supplies, 
pots and pans that are not needed of- 
ten. These shelves are low enough 
to be easily reached. 

The ventilator is in the ceiling of 
kitchen, near the stove, as indicated 
in the floor plan. 

MATTIE WOOD OSBORNE. 

Clyde, N. C. 


Comment by Mrs, Hutt;—The char- 
acteristic of Miss Osborne’s kitchen 
plan is the built-in equipment in the 
kitchen, butler’s pantry, and on the 
porch. It is a little more ambitious 
than the first-prize plan was, and the 
third plan given will be a little more 
complete than even this one. 

You will observe in this plan the 
use of swinging doors and the ab- 
sence of steps and thresholds. This 
kitchen has upper ventilation in both 
high built windows and ventilators 
over the stoves. 

A butler’s pantry is a very great 
convenience, especially where the 
family is so large that a cook is kept 
and yet the children are expected to 
do a. portion of the work. The but- 
ler’s pantry enables the refrigerator 
to be near the dining-room door, to 
be removed from the heat of the 
kitchen, and to receive the ice from 
the outside. The absence of the door 
between the porch and the butler’s 
pantry is to be commended. 

The quiet corner deserves mention. 
Observe also the stationary wash 
tubs. It depends entirely on the cli- 
mate as to whether or not the wash 
tubs would: be better in the kitchen, 
in the room reserved for mother’s 


‘quiet corner, where a small laundry 


stove might be installed, or on the 





porch. 


Tank || Weed | 


t China 
KITCHEN PLAN 


things. -The good old-fashioned ways, 
no matter how hard, were good 
enough for her. Not even the much 
recommended high stool graced her 
kitchen, but all. her paring of fruits 
and vegetables was done while hero- 
ically standing. 

Partly as a sequel to this, I can but 
believe, mother today in her mature 
years, which should be her prime, is 
but a worn-out bundle of nerves.-Still 
one more bitter result, I firmly believe 
—I, her fourth child, was born after 
some ten years of this career, a weak 
little “cry-baby”, whose life for three 
years, so I have been told, was de- 
spaired of. The fifth, and last, child 
was lost at the age of three months. 
All my life I have been more or less 
a weak woman physically. Not for 
one instant would I blame mother. 
She did the best she knew, but I am 
just as firmly convinced that my weak 
constitution, in a certain extent at 
least, is due to prenatal influences, as 
that I have one at all. 

But to my original subject—the 
rocker in the kitchen. I have long 
since found that a rocker is cheaper 
than doctor’s bills, or even the hire of 
an inefficient maid-of-all-work. To- 
day I have four little girls of my own, 
live on a farm and do all the house- 
work required thereon, except the 
washing, and I attribute my ability to 
do this, in a great measure, to my ju- 
dicious use of a little rocker. (My 
back forbids the use of the recom- 
mended high stool.) I keep it—the 
rocker—by my kitchen table or on the 
back porch where all my preparing of 
fruits and vegetables is done. Here 
my mending is all done; here I am 
ready to pick up baby:and nurse her; 
here I can look over a paper or maga- 
zine for a few resting moments;.and 
here I am ready when a tired feeling 
comes, to ‘ais back, close my eyes, 
relax and snatch a five minutes’ rest. 
Here.. also—and..now, good house- 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


wives, you have my permission to § 
laugh if you wish—I do my ironing | 


with the ironing. board resting on @ 


seats of two chairs in front of me. Of 4 


course, the rocker is of no particular — 
use here, as any other low chair 
would do almost as well, except that 
occasionally it is such a relief'to rest 


“ 
Bat 


the back a minute and to be able to © 


a 


adjust it to just the most comfortable @ 
angle possible. -: 


In all seriousness, may I not beg § 


R 


you good women who read this col- | 


umn not to work to the-very limit of 4 
your endurance; but for the sake™ 


of your children, both born and uns% 
born, halt a while in your busy career,’ ~ 


iy 


a. 


study to see if there are any easier“) 


methods than those you now employ ~ 
and, yes, if you feel the need of one 


+: 


do not be ashamed of using.a com. = 


Be 


fortable kitchen rocker? 





Selling Eggs Codperatively 


IS ORDER ‘to get together to buy 
and sell. on’ the coéperative — plan 


“KENTUCKY.” 3 


and -to-be able to save-and ‘help each 


other, we, the ladies of this communi- 
ty, met and organized a club of Unit- 
ed Farm Women.: Our first’ work was 


- to get cartons, gather our eggs once — 


or twice a week, placing the number | 
of each: farm on the carton so that — 


each person would be responsible for 


his or her-eggs, and if any-bad ones © 
were reported we could easily find out 


who sold. them. 
not one bad egg was reported: from — 
our. club members. 


Of the 3,000 dozen a 


This, however, ~ 


was not very satisfactory, as we sold: 


in large lots to grocérymen, and they 
sometimes were so long disposing ‘of 


them that they must have been stale, 


It is much better to get the cash for 
eggs than it is to take them to any 


little old grocery store and take any © 


old thing in trade. 


If'we ever succeed — 


sf 


in educating our members to separate. ~ 
the roosters from the hens so as to © 
have eggs that will not spoil so read- — 


- ily, I think we shall be able to sell 


direct to consumers .by parcel post 
and be able to demand’ better prices — 
and let the poor city folks know how 
good: and nourishing a real fresh — 
country egg is. % 
Our second meeting was for the 
purpose of selecting shirtings and 
ginghams and such small articles as ~ 
we could get reasonably by buying in~ 


divided: quite a number of things in ~ 
this way, and realized quite a little ~ 
sum of profits thereby. By getting the © 
short lengths in dry goods we some- ~ 
times save several cents on the yard, ~ 


wholesale lots. We have bought and — 


a 


iy 


which means a great deal to the ma- ~ 


jority of people. 
County Meeting of Farmers’ Union 
and had a picnic dinner and fine ad- 
dresses. 

Marshville, N. C. 





All Must Work Together 


Y COGPERATING we have accom- 
plished greater things 
ever thought possible. 
that when our club was organized it 
was with fear and trembling that I 


3h 


We met with the ~ 


a 


MRS. J. Z. GREEN, . | 


than we | 


a 


I assure you ~ 


undertook the presidency. We started aq 


with the problems of everyday life im 
the home, and the quickest and eas- 
iest ways of solving these problems. 
At one of our meetings each woman 
brought something she had found.es- 
pecially useful in her 


own work, 


Sometimes it was a very simple thing, | 


yet another one had never thought 
of it. We also read and talked about 
labor-saving devices that none of us 


had. We just enjoyed knowing about © 


them and talking about how they 
worked. 
At another meeting we talked of the 


spring sewing and had samples and a 


prices of seasonable dresses sent US; 
also ready-made button-holes, collar 
bands, for shirts, etc. Later, we had 


Ss 
ee 


3 


a lecture by a domestic science teach= =] 


er, another on nursing by a physiciaa, 
and one on canning by a representa= 
tive of the canning clubs. Our exhibit 
at the fall fair proved that we had 
taken advantage of.the information 
gained at this meeting. Every mem- 


-ber had.. something .. on . exhibition 
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Saturday, November 13, 1915] 


. What was done with the prize money 
‘would be an interesting story in it- 


self. 

We have had several demonstra- 
tions and lectures on the food value 
of fruits, nuts and eggs. 

We bought at wholesale four bolts 
of gingham, the members of the club 
getting it much cheaper than if they 
had bought it at retail. We ordered 


2,000 tin cans and a larger number of 


glass jars for our canning. 


Nor are these the greatest gains we 
have had in codperation; these have 


- come from the spirit of friendship and 


happiness gained through our efforts 


. in coming together to study the prob- 
“lems of the home. 


MRS. EDW. I. HERRING. 
Wilmington, N. C. 





* Invite Everyone to the Social Affairs 


-E ARE having what we call 
‘““chain teas.” Perhaps some of 
you do not understand what these are 


". —one woman invites a number of oth- 


ers who are not members, and -the 
hostess serves refreshments. Each 
lady pays five cents for each person 


‘ she has invited. This serves the dou- 


ble purpose of raising some money 
and getting other women interested. 

We always try to be sociable with 
neighboring societies by inviting 
them to meet with us three times a 
year. You do not know how this has 
brought together the ladies’ aid so- 
cieties of all the different churches. 


. We held a “talent tea”, which was 


very successful; also a picnic, to 
which everyone was invited to bring 
all the children. We expect to hold 
an oyster supper Thanksgiving night. 
The minister is going to tell what 
Thanksgiving is for in a five-minute’s 
speech, and the children are going to 
recite. 

Our study-meetings are our own, 
but any other women can attend by 
paying a quarter, though she can be a 
member for a year for 10 cents. 

: MRS. C. L. KITCHEN. 

St. George, Ga. 





Let Us Develop Our Own Leaders 


T IS necessary for us to use the 

leadership of the men and women 
now in the country if we are to solve 
our problem. Great speakers may 
come, but in the end the real solution 
of the working out of the information 
the outside speakers give us must 
come from ourselves. That is why so 


- much emphasis should be placed upon 
- the work done in various neighbor- 
- hoods. 
- should all get together and discuss 
‘ our problems at least once a year. It 


To do this effectively we 


is a splendid thing for all the women’s 
organizations in the county to meet 
once in the year; once, also, we might 
invite those from the neighboring 
counties, and then everyone who can 
afford it should plan to go to the state 
meeting of farmers and their wives 
every year. F. B. DAVIS. 
Register, Ga. 





Prefers Heaters to Fireplaces 


} NOTICE in the Home Department 
of The Progressive Farmer of a re- 
cent issue that you advocate the use 
of heaters or stoves in place of the 
fireplace. 


The use of the fireplace is a custom 
born of necessity which no longer ex- 
ists, and therefore should be discon- 
tinued. Heaters or stoves should be 


' used in place of the fireplace for many 


reasons, among which are: 

1. They are safer. There have 
been many deaths caused directly or 
indirectly by open fires in the home. 
Not long ago an elderly lady near 
here burned to death, caused by an 
Open fireplace. Last winter a young 
lady fainted, fell in the fireplace and 
burned to death. A few years ago a 
young man fell in a fireplace and was 


_ 80 badly burned that for some time it 


was feared he would not recover. 


~ ‘How often do we read in the daily pa- 


bers during the winter months of peo- 
ple, both old and young, being burned 
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Victrola 
The instrument for the world’s best music 
The best music in the world is the music 
which is rendered by the greatest? artists. 
there’s just one way to enjoy all the world’s 
best music in your own home—on the Victrola. 
The world’s greatest artists make records 
exclusively for the Victor—and only on the 
Victrola can you hear their superb renditions 
with all the distinctive per- 
sonality and charm of in- 
terpretation which make 
them famous the world 


Hearing is believing. Any Victor 
dealer in any city in the world will gladly 
play any music you wish to hear and 
demonstrate the various styles of the 
Victor and Victrola—$10 to $300. 

Write to us for the illustrated Victor 
catalogs and names and addresses of 
Victor dealers nearest you. 


Victor Talking Machine Co. 
Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 


And 





h Co., M 





\ HIS MASTERS VOICE 








i Always use Victor Machines with Victor Records 
and Victor Needles—the combination. There is 
no other way to get the unequaled Victor tone. 


New Victor Records demonstrated at 
all dealers on the 28th of each month 


1, Canadian Distributors 








Victrola XVI, $200 
Victrola XVI, electric, $250 


Mahogany or oak 





























in fireplaces? How many homes have 
been destroyed that would not have 
otherwise been had it not been for 
the fireplace? 

2. They are cheaper—both in in- 
stallation and in maintenance. The 
fuel required to heat one room if 
burned in an open fireplace will heat 
three or four rooms if burned in heat- 
ers. Now that fuel is becoming scarce 
in many farm communities, it is nec- 
essary that the remainder be used 
economically. 

3. They are more efficient. A heat- 
er near the center of a room will heat 
the entire room. The fireplace can be 
approached in a half circle only and 
the heated air is forced up the chim- 
ney by the cooler air of the room. 

4. They are cleaner. Now that we 
have learned to sleep with the doors 
and windows open in winter, the wind 
will not blow soot and ashes over the 
room if the heater is used. 

The fireplace is a good subject for 
the poet, but we should count the 
cost. B. R. RICHARDSON. 

Deatsville, Ala. 





A NEW AND BETTER SYSTEM 

A trip through York county or any other 
county in this immediate section soon con- 
vinces the average man that the people of 
the rural districts have awakened to the ad- 
vantages of a new school system. Instead 
of the dozens of little unpainted, one-story, 
ramshackle school houses we now see a large 
number of commodious, well arranged, two- 
story buildings. This is the direct result of 
rural school consolidation and after a trip 
of inspection over one of these schools any 
man should be converted to the idea of con- 
solidation. 

We remember once paying a visit to a ru- 
ral school in a neighboring county and there 
we found conditions everything they should 
not be. We journeyed on until we came to 
the Sunnyside school, a consolidated school, 
and there we found a splendid building, a 
faculty equally as good as that of a city 
school and earnest and industrious children. 

We hope the time will come when every 
little inferior school in York county will be 
torn down and instead of this a consolidated 
school in its place.—York, S, C., News, 





A good serial story will brightén the win- 
ter nights for all the family;. resolve now. to 
follow “The Prisoner of Zenda’ to the end. 


Any Boy Can Earn 
A Pure-bred Registered Pig! 


To every boy who works up a club 
of 25 yearly subscribers (either new or 





during the month of November we will 
{ ship him a three months old Berkshire 
—Duroc—Tamworth—Poland China or O. I. C. Pig—and one of 
the very best we: can find. 





If you start after a club in earnest and work you can earn one 
of these registered pigs. 


You want to get started and started with the pure-bred regis- 
tered stock, the kind that will make money for you—This is your 
opportunity. 

Write and tell me you are going to start your club and earn a 
pig and I will help you. 


it 





} So write me to-day and we will get 
+ busy together. 
JAS. L. MOGFORD, Manager, 


Club Raisers Department, 
The Progressive Farmer. 














—_ WHEN writing letters to advertisers, it is a good plan to use the correct ad- 
dress, just as it is given in the advertisement. This will insure prompt 
i | delivery and immediate attention. 





The state or the street address, or both, will be omitted, or the town or city 
will be misspelled, or the firm name will be written and no address whatever 
given. 

These are due to lapses of memory or to diverted attention, and to avoid 
them, one should refer to the advertisement before addressing the en 











Postal employes say it is remarkable how much mail is wrongly addressed. 


and then copy the address just as it is given in the paper. 
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i woe SHIFEL 
for this 


trade mark on the 


back of the 
side It’s ‘REGISTERED 
put there for yeur protection. 
Overalls cooler, more service- 
able and economical the r ‘round 
for Farm work than 
Stifel’s Indigo has stood the test 


for over 75 years. 
tig Ap makes it look like 
and wears like 
leather. 


Cloth Manufactured by 


J. L. STIFEL & SONS, 


Indigo Dyers & Printers, 
Wheeling, W. Va. 


260-262 Church Street 
324 Market Street 

31 Bedford Street 

228 W. Jackson Boulevard 

San meisco.Postal Telegraph Building 
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The Prisoner of Zenda 


By ANTHONY HOPE 


(COPYRIGHT BY HENRY HOLT & CO., AND PRINTED IN THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
SPECIAL ARRANGEMENT ) 














CAST OF CHARACTERS 


Rudolf Rassendyll—An adventurous young 
Englishman, age 29, related by an ancient 
marriage to the Elphbergs, the royal fam- 
ily of Ruritania, 

Rudolf—The new King of Ruritania. Both 
he and Rudolf Rassendy!! are distinguished 
for their dark red hair, and long, sharp, 
straight noses—characteristics of the 
Elphberg family. > 

“Black Michael”, Duke of Strelsau—Half- 
brother of the King, unscrupulously ambi- 
tious to be King himself and far more 
popular with the people and army than his 
brother Rudolf. 

Antoinette de Mauban—A beautiful young 
Frenchwoman, in love with Black Michael, 
Duke of Strelsau. 

Princess Flavia—The beautiful Princess of 
Ruritania, whom the King is expected to 
marry and make his queen, Duke Michael 
is also passionately in love with her, 


| dohann—Keeper of Duke Michael's castle, 


of Zenda. 
Josef—Servant to King Rudolf. 
Colonel Sapt— Chief Aide-de-camp to the 
King. 
Fritz Von Tarlenheim—A young nobleman 
in the service of the King. 


The king breathed 
Sapt stirred him 


face in his hands. 
loudly and heavily. 
again with his foot. 

“The drunken dog!” he said. “But 
he’s an Elphberg and the son of his 
father, and may I rot in perdition be- 
fore Black Michael sits in his place!” 

For a moment or two we were all 
silent; then Sapt, knitting his bushy 
gray brows, took his pipe from his 
mouth and said to me. 

“As a man grows old he believes in 
Fate. Fate sent you here. Fate sends 
you now to Strelsau.” 

I staggered back with an ejacula- 
tion of amazement. Fritz looked up 
with an eager, bewildered gaze. 

“Impossible!” I murmured. 
should be known.” 

“It’s a risk—against a certainty,” 
said Sapt. “If you shave I'll wager 


~~ 





week that comes. 





rent’ miss the joy and excitement of reading “The Prisoner of Zenda,” 
just because you may not have read the earlierchapters. The condensed 
outline of what they contained, given in small type at the beginning of each 
week's installment, will put you right into the middle of the story, will enable 
you to know all that has gone before and prepare you for enjoying this week's 
chapter and all the later ones. Read the Synopsis and join the thousands of 
readers, young and old, who are watching for “The Prisoner of Zenda” every 








SYNOPSIS 


Rudolf Rassendyl, the young English hero, 
is 29 years old and brother of Lord Burics- 
He has inherited the dark red hair and 
long, sharp, straight nose which characterize 
the Elphbergs, the royal family of Ruritania, 
to whom the Rassendylls are related through 
an ancient and unpleasant marriage. The 
family resemblance stirs in Rudolf a desire 
to see the country of his royal kinsfolk, 
which is increased by the news that a new 
king, Rudolf the Fifth, is to be crowned at 
Strelsau. On his way to Strelsau Mme. An- 
toinette de Mauban, who is said to be in love 
with the Duke of Strelsau, is pointed out to 
him, Unable to secure accommodations in 
the capital, Rudolf leaves the train at Zen- 
da, a small town near the estate of the Duke. 


| At the inn his resemblance to the new king 


is commented on, and he learns that ‘Black 
Michael’’ is much more popular with the 
who is to be their 
‘king wand marry the Princess Flavia. Desir- 
ing to see something of the Duke’s estate, 
Rassendyll woes for a stroll, when he en- 
counters the young king, Colonel Sapt and 
Fritz von Tarlenheim. His striking like- 
ness to the king being explained he is in- 
vited to dine with them, The king drinks 
heavily, the last bottle being one sent by 
Duke Michael. The next morning, the day 
for the coronation, the king is found to be 
stupefied with a drug, supposed to have been 
taken through Michael’s wine. In desper- 
ation Colonel Sapt and von Tarlenheim per- 
suade Rassendyll to shave and take the 
king’s place in the coronation ceremonies to 
frustrate Michael’s plans whe would doubt- 
less be crowned should the rightful king 
mot appear. 





CHAPTER IV. 
Wherein I Assume a New Role 


ES”, continued Old Sapt, “the 

whole nation will be there; half 
the army—aye, and with Black Mich- 
ael at the head. Shall we send word 
that the King’s drunk?” 

“That he’s ill,” said I, in correction. 

“Til!” echoed Sapt, with a scornful 
laugh. “They know his illness too 
well. He’s been ‘ill’ before !” 

“Well, we must chance what they 
think,” said Fritz helplessly. “Ill 
carry the news and make the best of 
Iti 

Sapt raised his hand. 

“Tell me,” said he: “do you think 
the king was drugged?” 

“I do,” said I. 

“And who drugged him?” 

“That fiendish hound, Black Mich- 
ael,” said Fritz between his teeth. 

“Aye,” said Sapt, “that he might 
not come to be crowned. Rassendyll 
here doesn’t know our pretty Mich- 
ael. What think you, Fritz—has 
Michael no king ready? Has half 
Strelsau no other candidate? As 
God’s alive, man, the throne’s lost if 
the king show himself not in Strelsau 
today. I know Black Michael.” 

“We would carry him there,” said I. 

“And a very pretty picture he 
makes,” sneered Sapt. 

Fritz von Tarlenheim buried his 





you'll not be known, Are 
afraid?” 

“Sir!” 

“Come, lad, there, there; but it’s 
your life, you know, if you’re known 
—and mine—and Fritz’s here. But if 
you don’t go I swear to you Black 
Michael will sit to-night on the 
throne, and the king lie in prison or 
his grave.” 

“The king would never forgive it,” 
I stammered. 

“Are we women, 
his forgiveness?” 

The clock ticked fifty times, and 
sixty and seventy times, as I stood in 
thought. Then I suppose a look 
came over my face, for old Sapt 
caught me by the hand, crying: 

“You'll go?” 

“Yes, I'll go,” said I, and I turned 
my eyes on the prostrate figure of 
the king on the floor. 

“To-night,” Sapt went on in a hasty 
whisper, “we are to lodge in the pal- 
ace. The moment they leave us you 
and I will mount our horses—Fritz 
must stay here and guard the kinp’s 
room—and ride here at a gallop. The 
king will be ready—Josef will tell 
him—and he must ride back with me 
to Strelsau, and you ride as if the 
devil were behind you to the. fron- 
tier.” 

I took it all in in a second, and nod- 
ded my head. 

“There’s a chance,” said Fritz, with 
his first sign of hopefulness. 

“Tf I escape detection,” said I. 

“If we’re detected,” said Sapt, “I'll 
send Black Michael down below be- 
fore I go myself, so help me Heaven! 
Sit in that chair, man.” 

I obeyed him. 

He darted from the room, calling, 
“Josef! Josef!” In three minutes he 
was back, and Josef with him. The 
latter carried a jug of hot water, 
soap, and razors. He was trembling 
as Sapt told him how the land lay, 
and bade him shave me. 

Suddenly Fritz smote on his thigh: 

“But the guard! They'll know! 
they'll know!” 


“Pooh! We shan’t wait for the 
guard.- We'll ride to Hofban and 
catch a train there. When they come 
the bird’ll be flown.” 

“But the king?” 

“The king will be in the wine cellar. 
I’m going to carry him there now.’ 

“Tf they find him?” 

“They won’t. How should they? 
Josef will put them off.” 

“But——” 


you 


Who cares for 
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Sapt stamped his foot. 

“We're not playing,” he roared. 
“By—, don’t I know the risk? If | 
they do find him he’s no worse off 7 
than if he isn’t crowned — in > 

Strelsau.” : 

So speaking, he flung the ‘doosl 4 
open and, stooping, put forth a} 
strength I did not dream he had, and | 
lifted the king in his hands. And.as | 
he dif s0 the old woman, Johann the © 
keeper’s mother, stood jn the door- 
way. For a moment she stood, then ™ 
she turned on her heel, without a sign © 
of surprise, and clattered down the = 
passage. 4 

“Has she heard?” cried Fritz, 2 

“Tll shut her mouth!” said Sapt © 
grimly, and he bore off the king in 
his arms. J 

For me, I sat down in an armchair, 
and as I sat there, half dazed, Josef 
clipped and scraped me till my mus-" 
tache and imperial were things of the” 
past and my face was as bare as the = 
king’s. And when Fritz saw me thus* 
he drew a long breath and exclaimed | 
“By Jove, we shall do it!” 

It was six o’clock now, and we had | 
no time to lose. Sapt hurried me into; 
the king’s room, and I dressed myself” 
in the uniform of a colonel of the 
Guard, finding time, as I slipped on’ 
the king’s boots, to ask Sapt what he= 
had done with the old woman. : 

“She swore she’d heard nothing”*”® 
said he; “but to make sure I tied her” 
legs together and put a handkerchief” 
in her mouth and bound her hands, 
and locked her up in the coal teal 
next door to the king. Josef'll look’ 
after them both, later on.’ 

Then I burst out laughing, and even: 
old Sapt grimly smiled. E 

“I fancy,” said he, “that when Josef 
tells them the king is gone the 
think it is because we smelt a ratq 
For you may swear Black Michae 
doesn’t expect to see him in Strelsat 
today.” 

I put the king’s helmet on my he 
Old Sapt handed me the king’s swo 
looking at me long and carefully. 

“Thank God, he shaved his beard! 
he exclaimed. 

“Why did he?” I asked. : 

“Because Princess Flavia said he 
grazed her cheek when he was gras 
ciously pleased to give her a cousi 
kiss. Come, though, we must ride.’ 

“Ts all safe here?” 

“Nothing’s safe anywhere,” 
Sapt, “but we can make it no safe 

Fritz now rejoined us in the uni 
form of a captain in the same r 
ment as that to which my dress be 
longed. In four minutes Sapt had ar 
rayed himself in his uniform. José 
called that the horses were ready 
We jumped on their backs and start 
ed at a rapid trot. The game had be 
gun. What would the issue of it bef 

The cool morning air cleared 
head, and I was able to take m 
Sapt said to me. He was wonderfil 
Fritz hardly spoke, riding like a a 
asleep; but Sapt, without ano 
word for the king, began at once @ 
instruct me most minutely in the his 
tory of my past life, of my family,@ 
of my tastes, pursuits, weakness 
companions, and servants. He tol 
me the etiquette of the Ruri 4 
court, promising to be constantly @ 
my elbow to point out everybod 
whom I ought to know, and give @ 
hints with what degree of favor4 
greet them. 4 

“By the way,” he said, “you ar 
Catholic, I suppose ?” 

“Not I,” I answered. i 

“Lord, he’s a heretic!” groam 
Sapt, and forthwith he fell to a sil 
mentary lesson in the practices @ 
observances of the Romanish faith 

“Luckily,” said he, “you wont 
expected to know much, for 4 
king’s notoriously lax and carem 
about such matters. But you must 
as civil as butter to the cardinal. 
hope to win him over, because he} 
Michael have a standing quai 
about their precedence.” a 

We were by now at the statm 
Fritz had recovered nerve enougm? 
explain to the astonished station @ 
ter that the king had changed™ 

(Continued on page 22, this i ‘ 
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THE POULTRY YARD 











DON’T MIX— 
Poultry. of different..ages. and‘ breeds. 
Eggs of different sizes, ages and‘colors, 


The’ market ‘pays’ from two to: eight 
cents ‘more for eggs of uniform size, col- 
or and quality.—J. G. Halpin. 











‘Novémber Poultry Notes 
MOLD. weather is coming; are | all 

“needed preparations: made in the 
poultry yards? Just look around and 
see. 

Pee 

As a matter of course, all the 
‘buildings should. have: been put. in 
shape béfore, but—are they? Hiow 

‘;about leaky. roofs, the big open 
cracks/and-holes inthe walls? It is 
these ‘little openings that. cause 
drafts, and drafts cause colds, sore- 
head, roup and other troubles. Be 
wise in time... Stop all these -cracks. 
‘Make the: leaky..spots in the roof 
tight. A little: work now will mean 
big savings’ later. 

a ae 

As the season advances the ground 
in the :poultry. house—if it is a dirt 
floor—will be liable to. get damp. 
“Make ‘sure all. the chickens’ go: to 
.sleep!-on roosts, not on the. ground, 
even’ if there-is litter. .The:habit! of 

_ sleeping on the: ground brings on 
_ crowding together, and the result is 
colds. 

xk * 

Has«the avinter jsupply of dry earth 
or sand been jsecured and put under 
cover? Gravel, too? 

Oke 

‘Where:-not’ already. done, all the 
poultry buildings should: have .a-good 
coat of whitewash ‘with :carbolic: acid 

or kerosene oil: added. Make ‘sure 
all cracks. and ,holes in ‘the ' wood 
work. are well filled. with it. 

; Wk ke 

How are.the.nests? There should 

be one for-each three or four: hens, 
“kept dry,:clean; and with good clean 
nesting material, changed often. 

a 


Especially for pullets, the nests are 
*best in a somewhat retired, darken- 
ed place. The. pullets particularly 

“seem to court privacy. 
* 

Beef scrap has come into almost 
universal use in the poultry yard: as 
a source of protein, but, with the ad- 

\ vent of cold weather and the lessen- 
ed risk of trouble from decayed meat 
or bone, it may. be .profitable, and 

“give the fowl an acceptable .change, 
to give them a small quantity of 
fresh cut green bone every ‘day ‘or 
two. It certainly stimulates egg pro- 
-duction, but it. is best-not to continue 
it long. This green bone feed is 
most appropriate where poultry. are 
confined to small runs and get very 

‘/fittle of insect food. 

* Ok 

All poultry, to. do well;: must have 
green feed and unless they have 
access to winter ’rye or/other grain, 
_Essex rape or winter-growing le- 
*gumes, or‘some other vegetable feed, 
must be supplied. Leaves ‘of. clover, 
lfalfa, soy beans or cowpeas, if 
‘soaked and sprinkled with; bran or 
\shorts, will make axgood substitute. 
Lacking these, mangels, beets, cab- 
bage or turnips, either shredded fine 
-or hung where the birds can get: at 
fidtiem, will help. Common’ yellow 
pumpkins too are*good. 

RS Ok 

From’ now on, the price of eggs 
will rule -high until the spring months, 
and it is desirable to push the pullets 
along. Liberal feeding, beginning 
with either a good:dry or moist mash 
in) the. morning, plenty green stuff, 
,and meat scraps with some cut bone, 
and in evening good dry grain, 
should hurry the egg production. Va- 

: riety is as ‘important as liberal. quan- 

» tity in feed, 

: xe Ok 


In. unusually. cold weather, your 


.business. 


birds will appreciate an evening feed 
of parched: whole corn, fediwarm,: not 
hot. 

* * * 


Have you a‘silo? Those who have 
tried: it: claim good‘ results ‘from giv- 
ing poultry fine cut silage as a green 
feed. 

$2 ete 

Again, if not already done, cull the 
males closely, and .after. selecting 
those needed for breeding pens, dis- 
pose of the balance. It does: not pay 
to. keep, them. 

a 

Ifyou have a. surplus of. good 
males,. or of hens. and. pullets and 
your.local market does not.give. you 
satisfactory. prices, -remember the 
printer. There is nothing like a little 
judicious advertising in’ making the 
surplus stock move. Tryit. 

re ak 


Keep a sharp: look. out: for '‘slight 
colds’. Give light:.doses. of Epsom 
salts in mash or im drinking .water. 
Make sure of dry floors and litter, 
plenty ‘of air but-no drafts and—tlet 
the sunshine in! 

ae 


Time to be‘overhauling the incuba- 
tors and brooders, as it is the fall 
and early winter hatched chicks that 
supply the market for early broilers 
and fryers, the kind that bring the 
big prices. PJ. 0: 





A Good‘ House Essential to, Success 


»-GOOD:: house ‘for ‘the birds is es- 
“sential. to.swecess in the poultry 
The house‘should. combine 
the: following: points: (a) itomust be 
dry, free from:dampness ; (b) it) must 
be well ventilated, but free from 
drafts; (c) it: must admit: plenty of 
sunlight. to.all parts; (d). it must be 
convenient to work in; and (e) it 
should be economical of construct- 
tion. 

The poultry ‘house should be. clean- 
ed at least once a ‘week, and all lice 
and: mites killed. For mites, paint or 
spray the houses, particularly the 
roosts and nests, with kerosene. Then 
apply a.coat of whitewash. For lice 
of the: birds, use any commercial 
louse: powder, or:make a home-made 
powder as follows: Mix three pints 
of gasoline with one pint of carbolic 
acid or one pint of kreso, and: stir 
into this liquid:.all the cement neces- 
sary to: thoroughly absorb the ‘liquid. 
Rub the powder through a piece of 
window screen to remove all lumps 
and. store in: air-tight packages until 
used.—A. F. Rolf, Louisiana State 
University. 





Sell Old: Hens Or Eat Them Before 
They Eat Their. Heads Off 


OW that the old hens have ceased 

to be productive the farmer 
should begin a systematic culling of 
his poultry flock. All hens not to be 
held. over for next year should be 
sold. ‘While. the cost of keeping hens 
is seldom realized, they are eating 
valuable:food. This expense with no 
production is cutting down the ‘prof- 
its. Hens are'rarely profitable. pro- 
ducers after they are two years old 
atcording to H. Li: Kempster of the 
University of . Missouri College of 
Agriculture. All old hens, especially 
those which bag down or “crop” be- 
hind, ‘should: be sent to the market. 
This year’s young’ stock should be 
marked with leg -bands, toe:marks or 
otherwise so that next year the age 
of the hen will be known. 

Hens in laying condition will have 
bright red.combs and will show their 
pin: bones. well. spread:apart. This 
test is a sure indication. The: pin 
bones are located just.above the vent. 
If three or: four inches apart the hen 
is probably laying. These points will 
assist. materially in: culling out the 
unprofitable . producers. — Missouri 
College of Agriculture. 


Have “The Prisoner of Zenda’ read aloud 
by some member of the family each week. 





TWO TOBACCO DISEASES 


Tobacco Farmers Should Plan Proper 


Rotations at Once-in Order to Pre- 
vent Them 


WO serious diseases of tobacco 
occur in certain sections of the 
South. Each can. be-.controlled 
by taking the right. steps immediately 


upon the appearance of the disease. }; 


Prompt recognition of these troubles, 
a:clear understanding of their nature, 
and prompt, careful carrying out of 
the control measures; are necessary 
for success. 


Bacterial Wilt 


N BACTERIAL. wilt the leaves be- 

gin to wilt one by one ‘until the 
whole plant is dead. Usually some of 
the leaves turn light green and are 
stunted along one side of the midrib. 
The stem may show dark streaks just 
under ‘the bark; and always there are 
black streaks. inside, extending: from 
roots through the stem. On squeez- 
ing, a dirty white liquid can be forced 
out. of! the-blackened areas. This con- 
tains millions. of the bacteria that 


cause. theidisease. By clogging the sap- 


tubes. they produce the wilt symptoms. 
These bacteria can persist in the soil 
for several years. They can attack 
and multiply in tobacco, Irish potato, 
peanuts, tomato, eggplant, pepper, 
and such weeds as horse nettle, jim- 
son weed, ragweed, Eclipta, and prob- 
ably others. 

It can be held in check by follow- 
ing a carefully planned rotation that 


will keep susceptible crops and weeds | 


off. the infected land for three to five 
years. _Do not. let weeds grow up at 
any time. The following crops may 
be used, those requiring clean culti- 
vation being most effective in reduc- 
ing the wilt: 

Wheat 


Oats 
Rye 


Corn 
Cowpeas 
Soy beans tatoes 

The plant bed must be guarded 
against all possibility of infection. 
Well burned new ground is the safest. 
Be sure that surface water from in- 
fected fields does not get to the bed. 

In experimental tests under unusu- 
ally severe conditions the loss from 
bacterial wilt was reduced from 53 
per cent to 12 per cent and from 72 
per cent to 15 per cent by four and 
five-year rotations. 


Root-knot or Nematode Galls 

HE plants are more or less stunt- 

ed and the leaves turn yellow and 
brown, ‘more evenly over the plant 
than in bacterial wilt. The roots 
show numerous irregular swellings. 
There is no black discoloration in 
the stem. The swellings are caused 
by the irritation of microscopic 
worms that enter the young roots 
from the soil. They multiply rapidly, 
since the female lays about 500 eggs 
and there are several generations a 
season. A long list of field and gar- 
den crops and common weeds may be 
affected, either slightly or seriously. 
All such must be avoided in a rota- 
tion designed to starve out nema- 
todes from the soil. A three-year ro- 


Clovers 
Alfalfa 
Grasses 


Cotton 
Sweet po- 


tation of the right kind will control } 
the trouble. The following crops may | 


be safely used: 
Oats 
Wheat 
Rye 


Corn Iron cow- 

Grasses peas 

Brabham Peanuts 
cowpeas 


Be sure that infection does 
start in the plant bed. 

Get your county demonstration 
agent to'help: you plan a good'rota- 
tion to prevent loss from: these dis- 
eases. Write to your experiment sta- 
tion for literature about them. Above 
all, keep a lookout for them and do 
not let them become established un- 
noticed. H. R.. FULTON, 

Agricultural Experiment Station. 

West Raleigh, N. C. 


Sorghum 
Millet 


not 
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Start a Flour Mill 
Rtel sce 
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PS. C. Rhode Island. 


Thirty nice Dark ‘Red © 
large size Cockerels, 
numbers of Pullets and: 
hens from Prize «wine 
ning stock: for sale. 

Prices Reasonable, 











- Read and Sew without 
* tactes. Save your éyes. 
‘Winner — Hi award Nat. 


100 
cent profit—Samples loaned, 
Remix cohen 














Soon hans : ‘ 
Sppossurn wre Write ae for 
ne on Wi ohare 


NATIONAL 
Dept, 101 


BOLL WEEVIL 
IN GEORGIA 


Information fronr the State Ento- 
mologist of Georgia is to the effect 
that:40 counties in that state have 
already been invaded by this great 
cotton pest, and it is still moving 
eastward and northward. 
You Can Beat the Boll Weevil 
and our book 


The Boll Weevil Problem 


By B. L. MOSS 
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Managing Editor The Progressive Farmer 
tells you how to do it 


SEND: FOR A COPY TODAY 
PRICE: 


Paper cover; 50 cts.; cloth, 75 cts. 
or with The Progressive Farmer 
one year, paper cover, $1.15; cloth, $1.40 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 

















‘WHY IT PAYS 
enn ag 


a clean, well-edited, high- 
Because class farm paper ‘editori- 
ally creates a desire for certain com- 
modities. 


This being so, a market is created 
for various things and the buyer 
is on ‘the lookout. The:seller has 
but to introduce himself, display 
his wares and close a trade. 


THAT’S EXACTLY WHY! 














Plant Trees from the Greensboro Nurseries. 





you a special price. 





We have more 'than'a million trees, vineg and plants. We will make 
Write today for our special offer. 


JOHN A. YOUNG & SONS, 


Greensboro, N. C. 











«Exposition. syr. Guarantee—20 Styles]: 


1058 (18) 


Guaranteed todo more 
nd better work under 


‘ to be more durable 

than any. Olog- 

Bd less self-feed 
 & 


ee se par- 
ate, shell 
and clean 
big or little ears, wet GJ7or dry, without injuring 
kernels or breakingcobs. A size for every 
requirement. Get new catalog now. 


Appleton Mfg. Co., 1037 Fargo St., Batavia, Ill. | 





RUBBER ROOFING 


Celebrated FOX brand-made pcr roi 
of pure wool felt saturated 
in best grade asphalt-tough- Cc 
est weather resister known. 
Theideal roof for alloutbuild- 
ings. Anybody can lay it; 
nearly fireproof; contains no 
tar nor pulp; wont stick in 
rolls. 1-piece, strictly first 
gerade rolls of 108 sq. ft.-no 
seconds nor short lengths. 3 4 
Nails and cement included. o 
Guaranteed by one of largest 3 ply 
old reliable Richmond houses. p 


SMITH-COURTNEY Co. 
821 E. Cary St. RICHMOND, VA. 


2 ply 








A Constant Water Supply 
For Your Farm Home 

Don’t depend on a windmill or the 

‘back - breaking hand pump to 

fill your water tank. It’s more re- 

liable and economical to installa 





and be sure of a constant supply of fresh water, 
without fuel or attention. The Rife Ram 
by the flow of any stream having a fall 

of 3 feet or more anda supply of 3 gal-4 a> 
lons or more per minute. Will { 
maintain air pressure system. 
Simple to install. Over 11,000 

in use. Satisfaction guaran- hy 
teed. Write today for catalog and free estimate. 


RIFE ENGINE CoO. 
3190 Trinity Building New York] 


SCIENTIFIC POWER MILL 


Strongest, most efficient 
small power mill ever made. 
Sold on absolute one-year 
guarantee. Grindscob corn 
shelled corn, oats an 
other small grains. 
All steel. Durable. 
GROUND MEAL COSTS 
LESS AND IS BETTER. 
Saves 1-5 to 1-3 of 
grain. Makes more 
flesh, milk, cream, bone and 
musele. The ‘Scientific’ 
, will save youmoney. Two 
eets 8-inch high “S® carbon grinding plates with 
each mill. Sold complete with flywheel. Use in 
any locality. Write forcomplete catalog describ- 
ing 14 sizes of Power and Sweep Mills. 


The Bauer Bros. Co., Box 67 Springfield, Ohio. 


: 2 ] 
SUPERIOR DUPLEX MILL 
Double Grinding Rings, positive 
force feed. Never Chokes—grinds 
Corn on Cob or in Shucks, Shell 
Corn, Sheaf Oats, Kaffir 

Corn, Rye, Wheat, Barley, 

.Cotton Seed. Coarse or Fine. 

Saves time, labor, fuel and 

money. sizes 2 to 25 

H.P. For Steam or 

Gasoline Engines. 

Fully Guaranteed. 
for Ca 
































. It’s KING OF THE WOODS. Saves money and 
=o marend for FREE catalog. Ro. B68 showing low 


ee 
rd 'e 
Frias and LATEST ew | rst 01 og ote agene- 


Quaker City Feed Mills 


Grind corn and cobs, feed, 
table meal and alfalfa. 
On the market 49 years. 

23 styles 





n, Gept. M-38th and Filbert Sts., Philadelphia 
Dept. L-3701-08 $. Ashland Ave., Chicago 











Concrete Mixer $11.50 Up. 


Build your own foundations, floors. ; 
silos, tanks with a SHELDON BATCH 
MIXER at $11.50 up. Most practical 
low-priced mixer - Mixes 
236 cu. ft. in 3 mins. Keeps six men 
busy. Catalogue free. rite. 


SHELDON Mig. CO., Box, 7874. Nehawka, Nebr. 














When writing to advertisers, mention The 
Progressive Farmer. 


| will visit the Durham factories. 
| Wednesday night session is as fol- 
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TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION IN 
LOCAL UNIONS 


NOVEMBER—(1) Do Local Markets Give 
he Farmer a Square Deal in Grad- 
ing and Price-fixing? If Not, What 
Is the Remedy? 

(2) Rural Credits Legislation and Pe- 
titions to Congressmen and Sen- 
ators. 

DECEMBER—(1) Discussion: What Les- 
sons in Farming, Marketing and 
Farm Management Has Each Mem- 
ber Learned This Year? 

Plans for Keeping Records and Ac- 
counts Next Year. 


(2) 











Go to the State Union Meeting, Nov- 
ember 16, 17 and 18 


VERYTHING is in readiness for a 

great meeting of the North Caro- 
lina State Farmers’ Union, in Dur- 
ham, November 16, 17, and 18, accord- 
ing to the full program given in The 
Progressive Farmer week before last. 
The following points may need reit- 
eration: 

The opening session begins at 10 
o’clock Tuesday morning. After the 
address of welcome, etc., Hon. J. L. 
McLaurin will speak on “The South 
Carolina State Warehouse System: 
How It Works.” Tuesday afternoon 
the annual addresses of President 
Alexander and Lecturer Green will 
be given. Tuesday night John Sprunt 
Hill will discuss “The Rural Credits 
System We Need,” and Congressman 
A. F. Lever “The Federal Warehouse 
Bill—Its Advantages.” 

Most of Wednesday will be given to 
official business, but State Dairyman 
Alvin J. Reed will talk at 12 o’clock 
on “Creameries and Cream Routes: 
Practical Codperation for Local Un- 
ions,’ and at 4 o’clock the delegates 
The 





lows: 


Address—The Organization of the 
Rural Community—Dr. G. M. Cooper, 
Clinton, N. C. 

Address—Race Segregation in Land 
Ownership From a Lawyer’s Stand- 
point—Hon. James S. Manning, form- 
erly Judge North Carolina Supreme 
Court. 

Address—How Present. Taxation 
Methods Promote Absentee Land- 
lordism—Mr. R. F. Beasley, Editor 
“Journal”, Monroe, N. C. 


Thursday morning the work of the 
session will be concluded and Presi- 


,dent Barrett is expected to speak. 
| Thursday afternoon the delegates will 


be taken by automobile on a visit 
to the State University at Chapel 
Hill, returning to Durham in time to 
catch the afternoon trains in the 
various directions. 

ee * 


With regard to railroad rates, Sec- 
retary Faires has issued the follow- 
ing announcement: “I have secured 
reduced rates to our State meeting in 
Durham, November 16 to 18, on the 
round-trip ticket plan. Delegates and 
visitors should call on their ticket 
agent a few days in advance of the 
| meeting and inquire of him about 
these rates, and how to take advant- 
age of them, so that there will be no 
confusion and complaint, as has been 
the case at previous meetings. Be 
sure to get: round-trip tickets, and do 
not accept certificates, as they will 
not be honored.” 

owe * 


Asking an assistant to prepare a 
list of the officers of the North Caro- 
lina State Farmers’ Union for print- 
ing in The Progressive Farmer, we 
did not notice until too late that 
names of the Executive Committee 
members were not given in the pro- 
per order. Captain W. B. Gibson of 
Iredell has been Chairman of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee for years, and 
Prof. C. C. Wright Secretary, and 
their names should have appeared 
ahead of the others. 





JOIN WITH YOUR NEIGHBORS IN 
BUYING FARM MACHINERY 


Only by Codperative Purchase Can 
You Get the Benefits of Improved 
Labor-saving Machinery as Cheaply 
as Capitalist Farmers Get Them 


LOCAL Union that I visited re- 

cently is demonstrating the prac- 
ticability and economy of codéperation 
by neighborhood groups. The. codp- 
eration embraced the activity of two 
or more members of this Local in the 
joint ownership of a— 


- Hay press; 
Clover stripper; 
Stalk cutters; 
Reaper and binder; 
Lime spreader; 
Grain drill; 
A pure-bred sire, etc. 


There is no greater opportunity for 
constructive service through neigh- 
borhood codéperation, also for the 
elimination of waste, than in this field 
of codéperation. In fact, there is no 
other way for the average individual 
farmers to merge their capital to 
avoid duplication and waste and be 
able to compete with the capitalistic 
farmers in economic production. 

Expensive idle machinery, owned by 
small farmers, represents an appall- 
ing waste of capital, and I know of no 
class of people in the world that have 
less capital to waste than farmers. To 
succeed on the farm requires better 
business judgment and more rigid 
economy than is required in any other 
occupation. We can stop some big 
leaks by the application of the princi- 
ple of neighborhood coéperation in 
supplying the needed farm equipment 
as well as in collective purchases of 
the things we cannot raise on the 
farm. If you own an expensive piece 
of farm machinery that is standing 
idle and rusting out a part of the sea- 
son when it could be rendering ser- 
vice to other farmers, why not sell 
some shares to neighboring members 
of your Local Union? And if you are 
doing without the services of some 
farm machinery that could be used on 
your farm profitably—profitably  be- 
cause it would enable you to substit- 
ute cheap horse power for expensive 
human labor,—why not get on equal 
footing with the capitalistic farmer by 
cooperating with the neighbor mem- 
bers of the Union in the. purchase of 
modern farm equipment? Jz Zs G: 





How One Local Helps Its Members 


| Paredes spring I planted a tobacco 
crop and built a new tobacco barn. 
Thad just finished curing my first 
barn of tobacco and the fire had all 
gone out I supposed, but between nine 
and ten o’clock that night the barn 
caught fire and my tobacco was 
burned up. I had more tobacco and 
no place to cure it, but my Union 
brethren who had barns were ready 
to help me, and through their kind- 
ness in letting me have the use of 
their barns I got my crop all cured. 
On Saturday night, the second of Oc- 
tober, 1915, I was called around to the 
desk and given a nice bunch of money 
that my Union brethren in Concord 
Local had raised for me. G. PP; 
Greensboro, N. C. 





No wide-awake farmer in this pro- 
gressive age is going to cheat himself 
and his family out of the advantages 
of a weekly farm paper just because 
he can get a monthly or semi-month- 
ly paper for one cent a week less. It 
is also worth noting that by paying 
for two, three, or five years at a time 
you can get The Progressive Farmer 
for just a little more than the 50 cents 
a year you pay for a monthly or semi- 
monthly. We offer our paper three 
years for $2 or five years for $3. 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


EVERWEAR 


STEEL ROOFING 


DIRECT FROM FACTORY TO YOU 


= wd 

This Steel Roofing can’t burn. Light 
ning can’t damage it. It lasts longer 
than wooden shingles. Looks better. 
Comesin big sheets. Easy to puton. No 
tools but a hammer needed. 


STEEL ROOFING $2.49 PER SQUARE 


TO-DAY for special 30-Day 
bargain offeffree samples 
and Roofing Book Number P | 
SAVANNAH FENCE & ROOFING CO., 
Dept. P Savannah, Ga. 


‘a 
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“HUSTLER” 
Machinery is Guaranteed 

Is accurate, durable, light run- 

ning, fast cutting, easily hand- 

led. Circular 29-F gives full particulars. : 
HUSTLER PLANER AND MATCHER 


Ie a first class Port. 
eble Surfacer,Match- 
er and Moulder, 
Makes flooring, ceil. 
ing, mouldings, ete, 
Guaranteed to 
first-class work. ¢ 


Salem Iron Works 


Winston-Salem,N.C, 
and Columbia, S. ¢, 
Address Nearest Point. 





Cost 0 pt 
ILL HELP)\YOU ( 


RE “‘The Story%of the Steél Trap”. Cont 
everything a trapper shotitt know” ‘to be most successful. 
Our Trappers Supply Department will equip you. 


Write at areal ges information 
“un C-TAY LOR FUR Ss 


ANGE BLDG. 


Make the home comfortable this 
winter at almost nocost. Ourair- 
tight heating Stoves burn wood. 
knots, cobs. etc.--any fuel except 
coal, Sheet steel with double-seam 
bottom. Quick heat easily “98e 





Perfectly satisfactory all 
sizes. Prices upward from 


Write for new free catalogue of 


“The South’s Mail Order House,” 
THE SPOTLESS CO. 
275 SHOCKOE LANE, - RICHMOND, VA, 


BUGGY BARGAINS 
FULLY 
South’s Mail Order House”’ 


N44) 
Ms 
shows full line of 1916 


= POST TS 
odel ri ll of y N / 
model rigs on all of © i ro/>) 


money. All rigs made (A San “AS ANoy 
of selected slow-grow= ASSN, KZRINY 
th highland hickory— 

honestly built for service. Write for catalog today, 
THE SPOTLESS CO., 275 Shockoe Lane, Richmond, Va, 


JOHN WHITE & CO. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 
Established in 1837 


Liberal assortment 
and full value paid 


=. FURS 
Hotel Richmond 


q@ Richmond, Virginia’s, elegant, new and 
largest Fire Proof Hotel—In Heart of the 
City. Meet your friends at the Hotel Rich- 
mond—$1.50 per day up—Write for booklet 
and map of City. 





New free catalog of 























WHITE LEGHORNS, 
RHODE ISLAND REDS, 

BUFF ORPINGTONS. } ,, Send for free 

DeWitt C. Bacon, Guyton, 6a, 


Box. F. 
S. C. W. Leghorn Pullets” 
For sale, 50 March hatched, $1.00 each. soe 
hatched 50 cents each. 100 two-year-old hems 
75 cents each. Order early. c 
C. W. HUNT, Route 7, Charlotte, 8. 








(19) 1059 
E SOUTH CAROLINA STATE 


\ FAIR 


A Touch of a Match Brings a Touch of Spring 


Touch a match. In five min- chill-free and cosy. Pick it up— 
utes the Perfection Smokeless and take it wherever you want 
Oil Heater is-spreading comfort extra heat. Light and easily 
and warmth. carried. Smokeless and odorless. 

Ten hours glowing warmth on 
The Perfection keeps any room a gallon of kerosene oil. 


Soldin many stylesand sizes at all hardware and general stores. 
Highest Award at Panama-Pacific Exposition. 
Look for the Triangle Trademark. 


Use Aladdin Security Oil or Diamond White Oil to secure best. results in 
Oil Stoves, Lamps and Heaters. _ 


STANDARD OIL CO. 
BALTIMORE 


Chariestoa, S. C. 


ine Crowds Saw Probably the Best 
\ Agricultural Exhibits Ever Shown 
in South Carolina—Livestock Ex- 
- hibits.Good, but Not Numerous 


DO not think it is any exaggera- 
tion to say that the field crop ex- 
ibits and the educational features of 
is fair were the best ever shown in 
the state. The work, the patience, 
d the good taste shown in the four 
ndividual farm displays, and in the 
more than a hundred booths of the 
oe Bounty demonstration agents, boys’ 
*¢orn clubs and girls’ canning clubs, 
were marvels of industry. 
* * * 


* 1 wish I had secured complete data 
Yas to the number of articles on exhib- 
ition in the various booths. One coun- 


estes, D 
*y showed-500 articles from its farms ee Ve 


“and gardens. The individual farm 
“displays must have been as numerous. 
Fé South Carolina business is para- 
Hyzed by the boll weevil, it will not 
“be because we cannot diversify, but 
‘because we will not. While every ex- 
"hibit had some cotton in the picture, 
™ stranger would never put South 
grolina down as a cotton state, judg- 

g by this State Fair. 

* oe * 


“The livestock exhibits were not as 
; das I have seen. There were fine 
“gnimals and fine poultry, but at least 
“@ third of the stalls and pens wére 
empty. The machinery exhibit was 
ter than usual. 
x ok * 


‘One of the most remarkable exhib- 
was that made by the inmates of 
State Hospital for the insane. 
en it was proposed to make one a 

sctor who was in a position to know 

sid there were but two inmates who 
ould help. It developed that 56 were 
ound who helped make up the ex- 
bit, and the effect of this kind of la- 
was almost marvelous: Every 

of the 56 was benefited, two 
been sent home cured, and many 

the others are making a good re- 


* * * 
Clemson, Winthrop, the State De- 
tment of Agriculture, the Cotton 
d Crushers, Fertilizer- Importers, 
ters Pedigree Seed Farm and 
alf had exhibits of a practical 
ational value and their attend- 
ts were constantly on hand to. ex- 
fain processes and give information. 
A great many of the county exhibits 
; striking educational features, 
the demonstrators were kept 
isy discussing them with the visi- 


4 a 


om 


* * 


‘Pethaps not in its history has the 
fancial end turned out better. The 
d on Thursday was estimated at 
j Wednesday’s and Friday’s 
Were the biggest on record. The 
awing card on Friday was a train 
'44 cars with 900 girls from the 
SWinthrop Training and Industrial 
College of South Carolina. They 
ere detrained at the corner of the 
Grounds, and with Dr. Johnson 
the head and many teachers and 
ts of the girls along the line to 
p it closed up, marched up the 
t with the band playing and the 
ds cheering. They were the 
sts of the Fair Association, and 
€ received by Governor and Mrs. 
Mning at the entrance to the Wo- 

in’s Building. 

* Ok * 


Mense Harvest Jubilee Parade that 
urpassed anything ever attempted 
perore in the state. The weather was 
The people were all in a good 
or over the brighter prospects 
ft the gloom of last year, and they 
eetebrated to their heart’s content 
se rout ever letting fun give way to 
pense. Thursday morning and Fri- 
=» Morning cars from every county 
ome state were parked in front of 
residences in Columbia. 


E. W. D. 


im 
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Coéperative Buying Safer Than Mer- 
chandising 
ROF. W. R. Camp sends the follow- 
ing thoughtful answer to a Pro- 
gressive Farmer reader inquiring 
about starting a coéperative store: 
“In reference to the formation of a 
cooperative supply store, I would say 
that I feel that you are proceeding 
on safe lines in not attempting to 
grant. credit. At the same time I 
would suggest that it is very difficult 
to make a success of a codperative 
mercantile business. A different and 
safer method would be to collect or- 
ders and only assemble those goods 
already ordered. The danger of a 
store is that stock will become stale 
and accumulate so as to make un- 


necessary idle capital on _ hand. | 
Whether you organize a store for | 
having a supply of goods on hand or | 
not, these points should be borne in | 


mind. 


“As a help to you in organizing we 
are sending you a copy of Bulletin 
225, in which there is a set of by-laws 
that may be adapted to your pur- 
poses. We also send a copy of the 
last Market Bulletin. The Office of 
Markets, United States Department 
of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., 
has worked out some blank forms for 
purchasing goods collectively which 
you can obtain by writing them.” 





“Pick your cotton quickly and sell slowly,” 
is made into a slogan by The Ptogressive 
Farmer. To this might be added the in- 
Junction to properly care for the cotton after 
it is picked and ginned. If you de not care 
to sell! it at 12 cents, keep it eut of the 
weather.—Williamston Enterprise. 








BROTHER SOtt TILLER— 


Don’t Pay Agents Two or Three 
Prices for Stale Fruit Trees, 


Shade Trees, Strawberry & Hedge Plants, Rose 
Bushes, Grape Vines, efc., thathave probablylam 
for weeks at distributing when you can 


Buy Fresh Stock Direct from our Nursery at Wholesale Rates 


and have free our Modern Methods book shows 
ing how to double crop. Catalog Free. 


CONTINENTAL PLANT CO., 208 R. R. Street, Kittrell, N. C. 
One of the largest Narseries in the werld selling only direct to the people 

















One Plow Does 
It All. 


Wky buy three to five plows to make your 


when the “ALL IN ONE”? will do it all; do it bet- 
ter and do it cheaper? 


It will pay you to investigate this eco- 


nomical “‘year round” plow. 
See your merchant or write us for catalog. 
GANTT MANUFACTURING CO., 


MACON, GA. 


















































































































































































































































































































































































































BREEDERS’ CARDS 


FARMERS’ EXCHANGE 

(4 Cente a Word, Cash With Order) 

We will insert ads for our Progressive 
Farmer readers in this department of 
our Raleigh editio {covering Virginia, 
North Carolina, 8 h Carolina, Florida 
and Georgia), and in this style type, at 
the rate of 4 cents a word, each inser- 
tion. If advertisement is to appear once, 
send 4 cents a word; if twice, 8 cents; 
four «imes, 16 cents a word, etc. Each 
word, number or initial (including each 
word, number or initial in mame and 
address) counts as a separate word. Ad- 
vertisements not accepted without cash 
with order, If the rate seems high, re- 
member it would cost you $1,600 for 
postage alone to send a letter to each of 
the 80,000 homes to which we carry your 
ead at this low rate. Stamps accepted 
for amounts Iess than $ 

Rates for combined 
known on application. 


y 
editions made 


| MACHINERY _i| 


‘One twelve horse power stationary Fair- 
banks-Morse Gasoline Engine, in perfect or- 
der. - Sold place and must move it. Neill 
M. McWachern, Wilmington, N, C, 


‘Overstocked Implement Sale—Reversible 
Disc Piows, Stalk Cutters, etc. Twenty dol- 
lars up. Quality guaranteed: Write Hatcher 
Hardware Company, Milledgeville, Ga., for 
* délivered prices, 


|. HELP WANTED 


























Chauffeurs get $18 week. Earn while learn-: 


ing. Sample lessons free. Franklin Ihstit- 
ute, Dept. D806, Rochester, N. Y. 


Railway Mail Clerks Wanted—Commence 
$75 month. Sample examination questions 
og A a Institute, Dept. D214, Roches 
ter, N. Y. M 


‘Farmers Wanted—$75 month. Men and 
women. U.S. Government jobs. Short hours. 
Easy work. Common education sufficient. 
Write immediately for list of positions now 
obtainable. Franklin. Institute, Dept. D215, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Agents Make Big Money—The. best line of 
food flavors, perfumes, soaps, and toilet pre- 
parations, etc., ever offered. . Over 250 light- 
weight, popular priced, quick selling necessi- 
ties—in big demand—well advertised—easy 
sellers—big repeaters—100 per cent profit. 
Complete Outfits furnished free to workers. 
Just a postal today. American Products Co., 
3453 American Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 














Big strong men are wanted to read The 
Prisoner of Zenda that starts in this issue 
of The Progressive Farmer. It’s a tale of 
adventure and love—of sacrifice, honor and 
duty well performed. Gather your children 
and the good wife around you and read this 
story aloud, .It’s clean, high-class and worth 
while and will make many a dreary night 
pass pleasantly and profitably. Good liter- 
ture is character-building. 


[POSITIONS WANTED | 


Wanted—By young man position in good 
dairy or up-to-date farm. Can give Al ref- 
erence, sober habits. Address P. O. Box 13, 
New London, N. C. 


Wanted—Position as manager of dairy. 
Seven years experience, single, good habits. 
Ask for reference, Plymouth, N. CC. Louis 
Sucor. 


Wanted—To correspond with parties de- 
siring to employ superintendent of farm, 
Best of references furnished. W. W.’Skid- 
more, R. 9, Charlotte, N. C, ’ 


Wanted—Position as overseer of farm, un- 
derstand all branches of farming, stock rais- 
ing and handling labor. Can furnish best’ of 
reference as to moral character and ability. 
Address Box 17, R. F. D., Santuc, 8, C, 


| SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES —| 


Write today for information about our 























Bookkeeping, Banking, and Shorthand 
courses. Superior advantages. Board at 
low. rates. Va. Commercial & Shorthand 


College, Inc., Lynchburg, Virginia. 


Educated Young Men—Study Bookkeeping, 
Banking, Shorthand. Scholarship earned 
while taking course or paid $10 monthly 
from salary. Position guaranteed $600-$900. 
Railroad fare deducted. Piedmont Business 











College, Lynchburg, Va. 
| LIVESTOCK | 
BERKSHIRES 





Registered Berkshire Pigs—Fox Brothers, 
Sevierville, Tenn. 


Registered Berkshires—Short nose. Stone 
Gate Farm, Petersburg, Va. 


Big Bone Berkshire Pigs—Going at $10 a 
pair. Oak Ridge Farm, Chapel Hill, N. C, 


Registered Berkshires — Pigs, bred gilts, 
open gilts, service boars, Ridgecrest Farm, 
Troutmans, N. C. 


Berkshires—Write me for a fancy-bred 
pig,. cholera immuned, One young boar ready 
for service. F. H. James, Jr., Round Hill, Va. 


Registered Berkshires—Pigs, gilts and ser- 
vice boars of best type and breeding, for sald 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Savanna Farms, 
Sylva, N. C. 

DUROC-JERSEYS 

Duroc-Jersey pigs and gilts 
Riverside Farm, Bracey, Va. 

Durocs—Five months old. Extra quality. 
G. T. Yagel & Son, Chase City, Va. : 























of quality. 








Fine Duroc-Jersey pigs ten dollars each, 
Registration certificate with each. Write for 
description. Earl Young, Sweetwater, Ten- 
nessee, 





Duroc-Jersey Pigs—Cherry Red, pure-bred 
and well fed, first-class and second to none. 





Satisfaction guaranteed. For particulars 
write, J. Lyerly & Sons, Cleveland, N. C. 
ESSEX 





“Registered Essex pigs. E. A. Aldridge, 
Randieman,* N. C. 





tm The Progressive Farmer. 
buyers. . 


you wish your advertisement to appear, 





MAIL ADVERTISING COPY TWO WEEKS AHEAD 





Everybody who has anything to sell that farmers ought to buy should advertise 
Our guarantee back of your advertisement helps bring 
Write us for rates, enclosing references, 

Don’t get your copy to us one day and expect to see it in print the next. 
cent years we have had to omit thousands of dollars worth of advertising on account 
of its reaching us after all the advertising space in the current issue had been taken, 

To insure insertion always mail your copy and order two weeks before the date 


In re- 














Fine registered Essex pigs. Unustal pro- 
lific stock, Ben Murphy, Sandersville, Ga. 


- POLAND-CHINAS 








PEAFOWLS 
Wanted Peafowl, state number, age, sex 
and price... Miss-Marie Boatwright, Monetta, 
South Carolina. 5 










THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


LESPEDEZA 


We have limited quantity of new crop, 
recleaned Lespedeza seed for sale. Write 
B. A. Price, Ethel, La. 3 


PEAS 


“Before buying cowpeas, get our prices, 
Luther Cobb & Co., Culberson, N. C, 
OATS 

For Sale—Fancy recleaned Fulghum Oats 
$1 per bushel. F. A. Bush, Richland, Ga, 

For Sale—Choice Bancroft Oats, 70c, re. 
cleaned 75c bushel, F., A, Bush, Richiang 
Georgia, : 


















ateemneii 











Fine Seed Oats—Fulghum, 80 cents; Ap- 
pler, 65 cents; Hastings, 65 cents per bushel, 
E. D. Foster, Fairforest, S. C. 








TURKEYS 





Mammoth Bronze Turkeys—18 months old, 


dollars. J. B. Brown, Loray, N. C. 
Big Type, Prolific Poland-Chinas—Order 
pigs now: Sunnyside Farm, Jonesville, Va. Mrs, C. T. Smith, Croxton, Va. 








ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


For Sale—Registered Angus Bull Calves— 
Ages 4 to 8 months. $60 to $100 each. Chas. 
A. Webb, Asheville, N. C 


Angus Cattle—Both sexes, all ages, best 
strains. Correspondence and- inspection in- 
vited. Rose Dale Stock Farms, Jefferson- 
ton, Va, 


~ For Sale—One registered Aberdeen-Angus 
bull, 14 months old, ready for service; -gentle, 

















For Sale—Mammoth Bronze Turkeys— 
Young toms $5 each; hens $3. , J. A. Davis, 
Kinard, S. C. 


“Bourbon Red Turkeys—Trios, no kin, sin- 
gle toms and hens. For prices write Lois 
McAfee, Chester, S. C., R. 2. 


MISCELLANEOUS BREEDS 


White Wyandottes, $1. Rhode Island Red 
cockerels, $1. Riverside Poultry Farm, For- 
est City, N. C. 7 

Fine Blue Andalusian and White Face 
Black Spanish cockerels for sale $2 and $2.50 
H. C. Thurmond, Commerce, Ga, 











and halter broke, at farmers priee. John 
Milne, Henderson, N. C. 
HOLSTEINS each, 
Beacondale Herd—Pure-bred, registered, 
Holstein cattle. D. S, Jones, Newport, News, | Bourbon Red turkeys. 
Virginia, 





For Sale—Holstein bulls of King Segis and 


other high strains from high producing 
dams. Good individuals, pure-bred and reg- 
istered. . One hundred to three hundred dol- 


lars each crated and shipped. 
Little Rock, Ark, 


JERSEYS 


Fifteen Bred Jersey Heifers for Sale—Also 
two fine bulls, Groome & Sons, Greensboro, 
North (arolina, 


For ‘Sale—Perfectly formed, registered 
Jersey bull. One year old. Fine individual, 
Price $75 f. o. b., Hillsboro, N. C. Address 
Occoneechee Farm, Durham,.N. C. 


For Sale—One pure-bred Jersey bull one 
year old. Parents from Biltmore Farm, Bilt- 
more, N. C. Eligible for registration. Ad- 
dress, Sunnyhill Farm, Warrenton, Va. 

SHORTHORNS 


Shorthorn Cattle—Registered and grade, 


H, F. Auten, 




















for sale. Come and select for yourself. Ray- 
mond Breeders, Raymond, (Coweta County), 
Georgia, 





Choice registered Shorthorn bulls, sired by 
my twenty-six hundred pound herd sire and 
other great bulls. Beef and butter strain. 
The farmers’ cattle. One hundred fifty dol- 
lars each and up, Also a few bred cows, 
from two to three hundred dollars each. We 
will purchase every calf produced by these 
cows from this breeding, when twleve 
months old if kept in good thrifty condition 
for one half the price paid for the mother. 
These cattle coin the money. H. F, Auten, 
Little Rock, Arkansas, 


HORSES AND JACKS 
Gentle Shetlands—“Cedar Croft’, 
Virginia, 








Brandy, 





Bargain—Very fancy little trotting mare, 
5 years old, gentle. Don’t need her. I. W. 
Woolley, Charlotte, N. C. 


DOGS 


Shepherd Pups—Females $3; 
Kay Carwile, Abbeville, 8. C. 


TWO OB MORE BREEDS 


Registered Berkshire Boar—About 350, 
fine, $35. Registered Shorthorn bull, sixteen 
months old, $50. Buckeye poultry. Quit 
farming. O. P. Stallings, Enfield, N. C. 


Bargains in Pure-bred Berkshires of Ideal 
Type—High class gilts, service boars, spring 
pigs of either sex. Sons and daughters of 
Lord Brumley Manley, Bellemont Duke 24, 
191708; Masterpiece 2d, 191703. Registered 
Holstein bull calves for sale, Write for prices. 
Jasper Stock Farm, Motley, Va., G. W. Shu- 
ler, Prop. 


[ POULTRY AND EGGS | 


LANGSHANS 
Black Langshan pullets and cockerels for 








male $4. ‘J. 


























sale. . Riverside Farm, Reeves, Ga. 
LEGHORNS 
Brown Leghorns for Sale-—Hugh Greene, 


Ranger, Ga. 


Single Comb Brown Leghorns—The larger 
kind, with a guarantee of satisfaction. Stur- 
tevant Bros., Brown Leghorn Farm, Box 60, 
Kushla, Ala. 

For Sale—Single Comb White Leghorn 
cockerels. Youngs strain, $1.50 each. Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. C, D. Yarbrough, Cross 
Anchor, 8. C. 


White Leghorn cockerels, Barron’s famous 
trap-nested strain of America’s greatest lay- 
ers, $1.50 each. Yearling hens, same strain, 








$1 each. Franklin Poultry Yards, Franklin, 
Virginia. 
Single Comb White Leghorn cockerels. 


Pure-bred of selected strains. Splendid in- 
dividuals. Awarded ist and 2nd prizes Cen- 
tral Carolina Fair. $1 each. Sunshine Farm, 
treensboro, N. C. 
ORPINGTONS 
Buff Orpingtons—Write for prices and 
show record. Bloom Kendall, Shelby, N. C. 
A Fine Lot of White Orpington cockerels 
and pullets at only $2 each. O. A, Lynch, 
Box 400, Caroleen, N. C. 
ROCKS 
White Plymouth Rock cockerels and pul- 




















Singie Comb Buff Orpington chickens, and 
Orders promptly fill- 
ed for good breeding stock and show birds, 
Miss Julia Jones, Tobaccoville, N. C. 


White Holland Tom and Hen—Four first 
prizes to their credit, Virignia State Fair 
winners; fine show order now. Also April 
hatch young turkeys, very large. Ringlet 
Barred Rocks, Rose Comb White Wyan- 
dottes, Single Comb Black Minorcas, pullets 
and cockerels. All healthy, up to standard. 
Circulars free. M. F. Gooch, Somerset, Va: 


SEEDS AND PLANTS | 


BEANS 
For Sale—The celebratcd 100-day Speckle 
Velvet Beans $2.50 pcr bushcl. They will 
grow on poor land, better on rich land, make 
roere feed and improve your land at same 
time. Ask for prices on big lots. F, A. 
Bush, Richland, Ga. 


CABBAGE 


Frost-proof Wakefield Cabbage Plants, $1 
per 1,000. Eureka Farm, Catawba, N.C. _ 

Cabbage Plants that are frost proof, 1,000 
for $1.. Murrays Stock Farm, Claremont, 
North Carolina, 

Early Jersey and Charleston Wakefield 
Cabbage Plants—$1.40 per thousand. Farm- 
ers’ Seed House, Salisbury, N. C, 


Frost Proof Cabbage Plants—$1 per thou- 
and. Parcel Post, 25c per hundred. South- 
eastern Plant Co., Charleston, S. C. 





























Frost Proof Cabage Plants—$1 per thou- 
sand. Parcel post. 25c per hundred, Ernest 
W. King, 41 Bee St., Charleston, S. C. 

Frost-proof Cabbage Plants—All varieties. 
75c per 1,000; $1 parcel post ist and 2nd 
zones. , Alamance Plant Company, Elon Col- 
lege, N. C 


For. Sale—Cabbage plants, best varieties 
for immediate shipment $1.50 per 1,000. 
fpecial price large lots. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Springdale Farm, Monroe, N. C., 
Box 298, 


Fine Frostproof Cabbage Plants by parcel 
post. Jersey Wakefield, Charleston Wake- 
field and Succession, 1,000 for $1 postpaid. 
100 for 15c, postpaid. R. O. Parks, Ulah, 
North Carolina. 


Here’s the place to get them quick when 
you need them, Frostproof cabbage plants, 
of all varieties. 1,000 to 3,000, $1.25; 5,000 
to 10,000, 90c per thousand. Hudson Plant 
Farm, Waxhaw, N. C. 


Frost-proof Solid South and Early Jersey 
Wakefield Cabbage Plants. Postpaid any- 
where, 100, 35c; 200, 50c; 600, $1; 1,000, 
$1.50. Express, 1,000, $1.25; 5,000, $5; 10,000, 
$9.- W. C. Asbury, Lincolnton, N. C 

Cabbage Plants from Long Island _ seed, 
Early Jerseys and late varieties. Parcel 
post, 100 25c; 200 40c; 500 90c; 1,000 $1.35. 
By express $1 1,000; 5,000 $4.50. Special 
price or? large orders, Glendale Farm, Lin- 
colnton, N. C. 

Frost-proof Cabbage Plants—Early Jersey 
Wakefield, Charleston Wakefield, Sucession, 
All Seasons; one thousand to three thousand 
$1.25; four thousand to ten thousand $1; 
eleven thousand and over Tic. Oxford Or- 
phan Asylum, Dept. B, Oxford, N. C. 



































Pl ants — Immedia t e 


Cabbage shipment. 
Early Jerseys, Charleston Wakefield, Succes- 
sion, and Flat Dutch, Prices: 500, parcel 
post paid, $1; 1 to 4 thousand, express, $1.25; 
5 to 9 thousand, express, $1; 10 to 15 thou- 
sand, express, 90c. Jarrard Plant Co. Al- 
bany, Ga. 





Cabbage Plants—Early Jersey, Charleston 
Wakefield, Succession and Flat Dutch, ready 
now. Prices by express, $1.25 per thousand. 
Lots of 5,000 or over, $1 per thousand; 500 
postpaid, $1. Satisfaction guaranteed or 
money refunded. Acree Brothers, Albany, 
Georgia, 








Cabbage Plants—Frost-proof, strong and 
healthy, for quick shipment. Early Jersey 
Wakefield, Charleston Wakefield, Flat Dutch 
and Successsion, 500 for $1 postpaid. By ex- 
press 1 to 4 thousand $1.25; 5 to 10 thous- 
and $1. Larger amounts 90c per thousand, 
We have Velvet beans. Newlin Farms, Ar- 
lington, Georgia. 


Davis Frost-proof Cabbage Plants—Three 
reasons why you should plant them, First, 
they are grown from the best seed costing 
$1.50 to $2.40 per pound. Second, they are 
a month younger than plants grown outside 











\ u of Florida. Third, they are grown in a 
lets $1 each. Beech Land Farm, Oriental, | porous soil and better rooted. Write for 
North Carolina. prices. J. R. Davis, Bartow, Florida. 

WYANDOTTES Frostproof Cabbage Plants, for late fall 

pullete setting, now ready. Varieties, Early Jersey 


and 
Frank Ham- 


White Wyandottes—Good 
cockerels at reasonable price. 
rick, Shelby, N. C. 

Fishel’s world’s best White Wyandottes. 
I paid them $10 for 15 eggs. Some nice 
stock -frem this mating. at farmers prices. 
Arthur Daniel, ‘Mocksville, N. C. 








Wakefield, Charleston Wakefield, Succession, 
Flat Dutch, and Early Drumhead. Price, 
500 for $1; 1,000 for $1.80 postpaid. By ex- 
press 1,000 for $1.25; 5,000 at $1 per 1,000; 
10,000 at 90c per 1,000. Write for a descrip- 
tive price list. Piedmont Plant Co., Albany, 





Pure, recleaned Fulghum oats $1 per bush. 
el, Averaged 95 bushels per acre past two 
years. E. N. Gibson, Gibson; N. C. , 
acter, PR cnt a8 ter Pieces tbtert MOISE 

PECANS : : 

Grafted Paper Shell Pecan: trees, 
old, extra good, 50 cents, 
ton, 8. C. 


Choice Budded Papershell Pecan Trees, 59 
cents each. Order direct, catalogue free, © 
Empire Pecan Company,. Parrott, Ga. sa 


Paper Shel] Pecan Trees—Thoroughly test. 
ed varieties only. Specialist for over thirty 
years. A postal brings beautifully illustrated 
free catalog describing our 600-acre Pecan’ 
Nurseries and Orchards, Address The G, Mm. 
Bacon Co., Box C. DeWitt, Ga. . 


RYE 
Seed Rye—Grown for eighty years in the 


South Atlantic Coastal Plains and has never 
trailed. $2.50 per bushel. M. G. Smith; * 





two years 
P. B. Day, Tren. 














Toomsboro, Ga, 
PERS STRAWBERRIES . j 
Strawberry—1,000 plants. postpaid a 
Noah Carroll, Westville, Fla. ~~ a 

Improved Lady Thompson Strawberr 
Plants—Biggest yielders, $2 thousand. A 
Bolick, Conover; N. C. i 
WHEAT 


500 bushels Fulcaster seed wheat. J, “A, 
Hardy, Blackstone, Va. ; * 


Purple straw seed wheat, $1.50 per bushel, 




















ii. Plummer, Raleigh, N. C 
BULBS AND FLOWERS 
I have received on September import from 











wholesale prices. per dozen. Paper "4 
Narcissus, 25¢c; Freesia, 25c; White Roman 
Hyancinth, 35c; Giant White Pink and Blue. 
Hyacinth, 50c; Easter Lily and Godfrey By- 
erblooming Cala, 3 for 50 cents. Include 
postage. Save this advertisement. -Misg 
Linda Clement, Plant Specialist, Mocksville 
‘North Carolina, : 


MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS AND PLANTS 


Nice Scuppernong grape vines, 50c eae 
3 for $1.. W. A. Sykes, Hobbsville, N..c. © 


Bur Clover, 10c pound. , Augusta Vetch, 
15c. Fulghum Oats and Vetch, $1.25 bushel, 
R. E. Lambert, Darlington, Ala. 


Cabbage Plants—Guaranteed to please, 
Early Jersey and Charleston Wakefield, 75e, - 
1,000. Lettuce plants, $1.50, 1,000. . Hubert 
D. Fry, Hickory, N. C., Route, 3. 


Cabbage and Collard Plants—$1.50 thou- 
sand. Celery and strawberry plants, $2.50 
thousand, by express, 25 and 50 cents 100, 
by mail. Oaklin Farm, Salisbury, N. Cc. 


Amoor River (evergreen) hedge, 1-year, 3 
to 4 feet, well rooted, $2.25, 2-year, heavy; *” 
several times cut back, $2.75 per hundred, 
Reynolds Nursery Co., Winston-Salem, N, ¢, ~ 


Frostproof Cabbage Plants—Early Jersey 
Wakefield, Charleston Wakefield, Succession, 
Sure Head and Flat Dutch, $1 per thousand, 
Bermuda onion plants, $1.25 per thousand, 
W. Y. McNeill, Waterloo, S. C. ‘, 


Early Jersey and Charleston Wakefield, 
Succession and Flat Dutch cabbage plants 
ready for immediate shipment. By express, 
1,000, $1.25; lots five thousand and over $1 — 





























per thousand, 500 postpaid $1. Strawberry 
plants $2.50 per thousand, Satisfaction 
guaranteed, Empire Plant Company, Al- 
bany, Ga. * 





Extra Early Jersey, Large Charleston, 
Wakefield, Succession and early Flat Dutch 
cabbage plants ready for shipment. $1.25 
per thousand, by express; lots 5,000 -and 
over, $1.00 per thousand; 500 postpaid, $1, 
Strawberry plants $2.50 per thousand, If © 
you expect prompt shipment order direct 
from the grower. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
The Jefferson Farms, Albany, Georgia, 


| MISCELLANEOUS | 


Sprayed Winesap Apples, $2.50 and $3 per 
barrel. L. M. Sims, Louisa, Va. 

For Sale—Three mules, three horses, 10g 
wagon. H. D. Stewart, Monroe, N, C. 

83-inch Posts—Lotust and chestnut, all 
sizes. J. E. Branson, Rockliff, N. C. 

Fine Northern Spy Apples, $1 per bushel; 
No. 2, 75c, in crates, f. 0. b., Elk Park, N. G 
G. W. McGuire, Dark Ridge, N. C. 


Crushed Oyster Shells for Poultry—t100 - 
pounds, 55c; 500, $2.25; 1,000, $4. Oakshore 
Poultry Farm, Waverly Mills, S. c. 


~~ Latest fiction loaned anywhere. No de- 
posit required. Parcel Post Loan Library, 


4020 Third Street, N. W., Washington, D. Cc. 


Pure-bred Essex, Berkshire, Polands, Tam- 
worths, Durocs. Pigs, sows in farrow; service 
boars. Angora goats. Seed oats, wheat, rye 
Jersey cattle. , Satisfaction or money_ bac 
J. E. Coulter, Connelly’s Springs, N. C. 


Two Registered Hereford bulls, one 15 
months old, oné three months old. 15 Berk- 
shire pigs, Hamilton Carhartt Plantation, 
Rock Hill, S. C. Hamilton Carhartt Manu- 
facturer is also the largest Overall Manufac- 
turer in the world. 


a 

This Is an Even Exchange—To any sub 
scriber who will send us one new yearly sub- 
scription to The Progressive Farmer, We will 
send you a two-bladed Keen Kutter Knife, 
with your name and address on the handle. 
The Progressive Farmer, 


Pure White Emden Geese, $5 a pair. Hand - 
picked Wine-Sap apples and Keifer pears, 3 
per bushel. Mrs. Noah Biggs Prolific niet 
one year from originator, $2 per bushel; 
100 ears, $1.50. All delivered f.0.b. ‘ie, 
Lindsay, ‘‘Deep Springs Farm, Stonev 












































Ga., and Greenville, 8, C. 


North Carolina, 
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Holland these magnificent bulbs quoted at - aa 
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F. TeANDERSON, 


AGRICULTURAL REVOLUTION 
IN THE PALMETTO STATE 


Commissioner Watson Points Out 
Wonderful Achievements of South 
Carolina Farmers as Illustrated by 
State Fair 





f Xen finest exhibition of how a pro- 


gressive state and its people can 
“come back,” that perhaps has ever 
been witnessed in this country was 
the South Carolina 
State Fair in Co- 
lumbia last week. 
Just.one year 
ago, as a result of 
the European war 
and its effect upon 
cotton, South Car- 
olina seemed to 
be facing panic, 
suffering and dis- 
aster. But there 





. MR.WATSON 
were men in South Carolina, as in 
other states, who saw the silver lin- 
ing to the storm clouds of war, and 
saw in the situation a blessing in dis-, 


They went to work night and 
day to persuade the people to reform 
conditions, take care of the soil, farm 
so as,to get results without the waste- 
ful use of tonic for the soil, learn to 
live at home and’ keep at home the 
millions of dollars sent to other sec- 
tions for foodstuffs for people and 
feedstuffs for animals. In other words, 
a crusade was preached for the sound 
economics of real diversification in 
agriculture. Before the birds were 
chirping in the spring, grain fields 
were waving all over South Carolina, 
and the greatest grain crop in the 
history of the state was harvested be- 
fore the time for planting cotton and 
corn. It had been raised without fer- 
tilizer, and something like $15,000,000 
in money was set in circulation in 
the middle of the year for the first 
time. 

In the meantime, the readjustment 
of banking conditions was brought 
about in the new National banking 
system, and the farmers proceeded to 
raise the largest corn crop in the his- 


SAVE $20 









‘Ruthstein’s LATEST TRIUMPH 


Leather-Tapped “Steels ” 


Comfortable, Ligh’ 
Ppt ane 
* Ae and 
One P. 

ers. 


Here’ Ss the Best and Only “‘Year-round,” ‘‘alle 
purpose” Shoe ever invented. Warm in winter 
ol in summer—Always dry and shapely, 
Made in all sizes and heights—for Men, sizes 5 to 
12; 6, 9, 12 and 16 inches high; for Boys, sizes 1 to 
4 For Farmers, Mechanics, Dairy, Creamery 
d Stock Men, Laborers, Fruit and Vegetable 
Growers, Sportsmen. The World's Greatest Work 
oe—Play Shoe—School Shoe. 


SAYE YOUR HEALTH AND MONEY 


Save Big Daster'’ Bilis 
Save Big Shoe Bills 


Prevent wet, pred, blistered, calloused, 
chafed, nehing foe feet. No more hard, crack- 
anea, leaky shoes. These 
eumatism, Lumbago, Sciati- 
ca, Coughs, Colds, and cause loss of time 
and health, Always Comfortable—Always 
» Saves $10 to $20 shoe money. 


STEEL SHOE BOOK— FREE 


“The Sole of Steel’? illustrates and describes this won- 
derful money-saving Shoe with its Special Process, 
Long-wearing, Adjustable Leather Taps — instantt re- 

d when worn for a few cents. The shoe o the 
t, springy step—the shoe that makes you sure-footed 
id tireless—the shoe that Protects Your Health—Your 
fort—your Purse. It tells how YOU—or anyone— 
tan TRY MY “STEELS’’ TEN DAYS, FREE. Address 


your postal to 
N, M. RUTHSTEIN, 
The Steel Shoe Man, Department 29, 





Racine, Wis. 








1865 1915 
IDLEWILD SHORT HORN CATTLE. 


After 50 years studious breeding on my farm. 

special claim is made now for stock by the great 

sire Old Glory 414091. Stock by this bull are the 

strongest milk combination known to the breed. 

They are large, husky, vigorous and the real dual 

Eopose is most strongly marked. Calves either sex 
y him for sale. Have other heifers bred to him. 


W.P.HARNED, Cooper Co., Vermont,Mo. 














MONTROSE HERD 
REGISTERED DUROC-JERSEYS. 


¥ service boars—unsurpassed breeding—Growthy, 
Well boned, beautiful specimens. ‘All sired by chame 


ions, TN prices. 
Poindexter, Va. 





KF. Jordan, 


MeCullers, N. C. 





tory of the state, the largest hay crop, 
and the largest crop of. vegetables. 
They raised very nearly an average 
crop of cotton, and found themselves 
for the first time in a position to hold 
it as a surplus crop, and to hold it in- 
definitely, when desired, without be- 
ing pushed to sell it to pay fertilizer 
and feed bills. And they had the 
warehouses to put it in. 

It was no wonder, therefore, that 
the people set about to have a grand 
“Harvest Jubilee” at the time of the 
State Fair, and it was no wonder that 
the greatest crowd, and the happiest 
crowd of South Carolinians that has 
ever gathered in the Capital city, 
came to Columbia and made the most 
successful State Fair in the history 
of the state. ea 

There was good fellowship, good 
feeling, freedom from politics, fine 
weather. The fair showed to the 
world on the productive side that 
South Carolina soil can produce prac- 
tically anything. The exhibits and 
products of the farms in the several 
counties of the state, made by and 
under the personal direction of the 
county farm demonstration agents, 
rivalled in attractiveness the displays 
made by the several states at the 
great National Corn Exposition, re- 
flecting a degree of credit upon the 
farm demonstration work that -pro- 
claims the efficiency of its agents. 
Likewise was emphasized the lesson 
of living at home, taught by the dis- 
plays made by the girls’ canning 
clubs. And when it came to livestock, 
one had but to visit the stalls to real- 
ize that here in South Carolina, the 
finest types of beef and dairy cattle 
can be bred and raised, that no coun- 
try can raise finer or better hogs, and 
so far as the horses and mules were 
concerned, that there was no neces- 
sity to send to Missouri or some oth- 
er distant state to secure them. Seed 
selection, plant breeding, legume in- 
oculation. etc., etc., were illustrated, 
and the farmer found a rather start- 
ling exposure of patent medicine 
fakes for which he has been spending 
thousands of dollars. 

Nor was anything more pleasing to 
me than the great display of home- 
raised flour, ground in South Carolina 
mills organized and started during 
the year, using home-raised wheat, 
and handled through to the consumer 
by South Carolinians. From scores 
of mills there were packages of flour 
and meal put up in commercial shape 
as neatly and attractively as that sent 
out by any plant in America. 

If the same progress can be made 
during the coming year, there is no 
limit to the development possibilities 
of the state of South Carolina. 

E. J. WATSON, 
Commissioner of Agriculture. 


Columbia, S. C. 





THE COTTON MARKET SITU- 
ATION 


HE reactionary tendency in the cotton 

market has continued this week. Specu- 
lation has been adversely affected by very 
favorable weather in the South, by the in- 
different tone of the spot demand, and by 
the nature of the developments in the war 
situation. Quotations for spots have not 
gone off as much as futures, but lower fig- 
ures would have to be accepted in order to 
effect sales, So far farmers are holding out 
very well, and while prices appear to have 
yielded, no great amount of business has 
been reported at the reduced levels. The 
brilliant weather for the last several weeks 
has caused some raising of crop estimates, 
but the addition after all can hardly be of 
any considerable magnitude. 


This is the hardest period of the season to 
get through with; there is always a great 
deal of cotton that has to be marketed, the 
selling being more compulsory as the market 
shows a falling tendency. Spinners as usual 
are waiting for the chance to lay in supplies 
as cheaply as possible, and have not been 
buying freely. This is naturally the period 
of lowest prices for the season, but spinners 
often delay buying until the supply is be- 
coming scantier. Fortunately a good deal 
was sold while the market was stronger, so 
that it has been made easier to tide. over 
the slack time. It is well to meet the de- 
mand when it is active, and to refrain from 
forcing it when it is indifferent. We are 
fully able to control the marketing of this 
erop, and should not be scared into a sacri- 
fice just because speculative holders are 
compelled to let some go. It is also worth 
while to remark that it is by no means cer- 
tain that even speculation has yet got 
through with the situation. 

. T. WILLIAMS, 

Savannah, Ga 





A good serial story will brighten the win- 
ter nights for all the family; resolve ‘now to 
follow “The Prisoner of Zenda’’'to the end, 
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Most Powertul Farm Telephone 


WF Loudest Ringer—Clearest Talker 
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FARMERS’ EXCHANGE 


Chip Slate Roofing—The roof for service. 
Get Prices. Ben Puryear, Lynchburg, Va. 


For Sale—Cedar Posts, fifteen cents each. 
Fence your farm. R. L. Brown, 1000 Col- 
lege St., Oxford, N. C. 


PRINTED STATIONERY 


Name Your Farm—Don't write your letters 
on old paper bags. The best investment you 
can make is to get some printed stationery. 
If your farm is worth anything it is worth a 
name. A post card will bring samples and 
prices of illustrated stationery. Oxford Or- 
phanage, Dept. K, Oxford, N. C. 
SYRUP 

Farmer Hamlett’s Pure Sugar Cane Syrup. 
New crop. Finest on the market. Extra 
thick, Contains all sugars. Pure—no chem- 
icals or mixtures added. Real old-fashioned 
syrup right from the plantation to your ta- 
ble. Prompt shipments. Large sample 4c. 
Write for special proposition. Farmer Ham- 
lett’s Plantation, Oakwood Route, New Or- 
leans, La, 


























Ideal stock farm for sale, in Piedmont sec- 
tion. 10 miles from Central, S. C, 1,000 
acres, 150 acres fine bottoms, fine uplands, 
pasture well watered, fine timber. Surround- 
ed by six cotton mills. Will sell all or half 





interest, terms to suit — R: G, 
Gaines, Central, 8. C. 
Improved Farms for Sale—1. Fite one 


acres, 30 cleared, 2 tobacco barns; good 2- 
story pack house, 4-room dwelling with good 
barns and outbuildings. . Within 1% miles 


of Smithfield, healthy location. Low price 
and easy terms. 2. Twenty acres, good 
land, all cleared. Good dwelling. Within 


2 miles of Four Oaks. 3. Twenty-four acres, 
near Four Oaks, on railroad, good tobacco 
barn, nice dwelling, good pasture, ten acres 
cleared, Great bargain. Address, E. F, 
Boyette, Smithfield, N. Cc. 

For Sale—75 
Cia. Ne ..C., 





Acres Land, in 
1% miles from station, 
great C. C. & O. Ry. Fine for orchard or 
livestock farm; excellent air, and water 
drainage; southern exposure; about 18 acres 
cleared; good virgin timber not cut over; 
splendid mountain springs on the farm that 
can be piped by gravitation to excellent sites 
for homes. Good neighborhood; convenient 
to school and church. Business prevents’ giv- 
ing this my personal attention. Ed. 
Bowditch, Hayesville, N. C. 


Mitchell 
on the 





| OUR LAND EXCHANGE | 


Three Farms for Sale. 
leigh, N. C. : 


Guilford County Farms for Sale—J. A. 
Groome, Greensboro, N. C. 


For Sale or Rent—23-acre farm 2% miles 
out. Terms. Write E. Lartigue, Gaines- 
ville, Florida. ‘ 


“For Sale—Beautiful farms. 
cheap. Hutchinson & Genoble, 
North Carolina. 


Write for circular of Eastern Herth Caro- 
lina Farms for sale. Any size. Joe A. Park- 
er, Goldsboro, N. C, 


400 Acres Fine Land @ $8.50 cash. 20 
bushels 1914 lespedeza seed, $1.25 f.0.b. E. 





Clarence Poe, Ra- 











All sizes, 
Hope Mills, 








BE. McGehee, Pinckneyville, Miss, 
“Marlboro County, s. Cc. farm for sale, 454 
acres, 40 cleared, $10 per acre. Reasonable 


Merms. Write quickly, Hickson Lumber Co., 
Cheraw, 8. C 





TCO LATE TO CLASSIFY 


Berkshires—You need one. 
F. Williams, Apex, N. C. 


Berkshire Pigs and Service Boars—$5 up. 
Lochiel Farm, Hillsboro, N. C, 


Write me, C, 








3 C1 Brown Leghorns for Sale—Cockerels, 
eae and pullets. Mrs. C. M. Bass, Rite, Va. 


Barred Plymouth Rocks for Sale—Cock- 








erels, hens and pullets. Mrs. C. M. Bass, 
Rice, Va. = ‘ 
For Sale—Three fine male Fox Terrier 


puppies, 
merce, Ga 


.* each. H. C. Thurmond, Com- 





Frost- clear Cabbage Plants—Leading va- 
rieties, one twenty-five per 1,000. S. T. a 
gart, Nashville, Ga. 


For Sale—Frost-proof cabbage and lettuce 
plants, 80c per thousand for quick sale. .W. 
Lykes, Lykesland, s. 


Registered Duroc boars, pontea individ- 
uals, 5 months, $9. Pair bicernie39 colts, 
Pineland Farm, Buckner, Va 











Two Farms for Sale—One large, one small, 
five or ten year’s time. Reason other busi- 
ness needing all attention. “W. H. Parrish, 
(owner), Coats, N. C. 








Farms for Sale—Several small farms for 
sale. Good houses, barns, etc. Terms easy. 
If satisfactory, amount equal to first pay- 
ment will be loaned back to purchase live- 
stock, en etc. Bank of Raymond, 
Ray mond, Ga 








~ For Sale—Three adjoining Chatham Coun- 
ty farms, about eighty acres each, or entire 
tract. Healthy, good schools, churches, near 
two railway stations, good for cotton, corn, 


Prize-winning strains pinwie Comb Reds, 
hens, pullets and cockerels. 18 prizes om 
season. Mrs. John Kerr, Durham, N. C. 


Wanted—Position as manager of dairy. 
Seven years experience, single, good habits. 
pe for reference. Plymouth, N. C., Louis 
4ucor, ; 








Registered Berkshire Pigs—A fine lot, be- 
tween three and four months old. Bred 
right and fed pe. H. S. Branch, Berzelia, - 
Georgia. 





For Sale—Two strictly first- class_ Te gister- 
ed Angus bull calves and a few heifers at 
farmers prices. Edgemont Stock Farm, 
Raccoon Ford, Va. 








grain, etc. Write Clarence Poe, Raleigh, 
North Carolina. 
950 acres of the best land in Eastern 


North Carolina, Two crops each year. Fif- 
teen thousand dollars in buildings. Will sell 
at a whole or will sub-divide, Terms to suit. 
For further particulars address, River View 
Farms, Inc., Plymouth, N, C. 


For Sale—i,252 acres “good land in Calhoun 
County, Ga., three miles from railroad town, 
three miles ‘trom county site on graded high- 











clay subsoil. , Will sell at bargain on reason- 
able terms, as owners are professional men 
who live at distance. Ellis, Webb & Ellis, 
Americus, Ga. 





Bogalusa—Home of the largest saw mill 
in the world. Cut over pine Jands are for 
sale close to this town. Can be bought for 
$10 an acre, easy terms, 4 per cent interest. 
You can raise stoek and engage in general 
farming—your boys can work in the town. 
Located in Ozone Belt. Building materials 
advanced to assist in improving your farm 
to extent of four times cash payments. 
Write Great Southern Lumber Co., Dept. C. 
L., P. oO. Box 128, Bogalusa, La. 


North Carolina ‘Farms for Sale—Any size. 
Suitable for Bright Tobacco and Small Fruit. 
Unsurpassed transportation facilities. Low 
in price, high productive value. Mild win- 
ters, moderate summer temperature, Long 
grazing and growing season (two to four 
crops a year). Plenty of water. Unequal- 
led anywhere for diversified farming and 
lievstock. Buildings erected to suit pur- 
chaser. Sold on easy terms. For full 
ticulars, address, Southern Land Co., So. 
Pines, N. C. 




















way in good community, good buildings, 
flowing artesian well, about half of land | 
| open, all good quality of good gray soil, with 


par- | 








Registered Duroc-Jersey sow, 
400 pounds in breeding condition. 
son of Fancy Masterpiece. 
Williamson, Donalds, S. C. 


Pure-bred Berkshire Shoats—5 months 
old. Well grown to age, none better, $15 
each. Have smaller if wanted. , They please 
all, Jones Farm, Kershaw, 8S. C. 


will weigh 
Bred to 
. Price $50. G. C. 








Pit Games—Pure-bred, large size. Best 
winter layers, cocks $2; hens $1; pullets$1; 
| cockerels $1. Any quantity. Also Collie 


pups. Darnall’s Kennel, 


Williamston, S.. C. 


Wanted—To employ man who can invest 
$400 in and take charge of very profitable 
business. Dirty work but good pay to right 
party. Address Mr. C,, 504 Daisy St., Golds- 
boro, N. C. 

Pure-bred Tamworths, Cheap for Quick 
Sale—Eight bred gilts due in middie De- 
cember. One boar not related to above. 
Registered Westview stock—good individ- 
uals. L. M. Sweet, Spout Springs, aC 


Cabbage Plants—The best that grow, 
Jersey Wakefield, Charleston Wakefield, 
Succession, dollar per thousand express, dol- 
lar twenty-five by parcel post including 
third zone. R. D. Clements, Grower, Mor- 
risvillé, N. C. 














I offer the most reliable Cabbage Piants at 
$1 per 1,000; 85c a 1,000 for 5,000 or more. 








Varieties: Jersey Wakefield, Charleston 
Wakefield, Early Spring, Early Fiat Dutch, 
Late Flat Dutch,, Early Succession, Late 
Succession. Will have Beet, Lettuce and 


Onion plants shortly at $1.50 per 1,000. 
plants by mail 35c per 100. If you want 
the best plants of the best varieties order 
from, Alfred Jouannet, Mt. Pleasant, 8. C. 


All 











BIRMINGHAM, 

RALEIGH, N. C. 
New York Office, 41 Park Row; 

Chicago Office, 600 Advertising Building. 


OFFICES: 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 





COMMUNICATIONS 
TO EITHER OFFICE. 
MINGHAM, 


AS MATTER AT THE POSTOFFICE AT BIR- 
SECOND-CLASS 
ALA., UNDER THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF MARCH, 3, 1879. 


OR ONS MAY BE ADDRESSED 





One year, $1; six 
term eubsc 9 
years, $2; five years, $3, F 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 

months, 50 cents; three months, 25 cents. Long- 

8, if paid wholly in advance: two years, $1.60; three 
‘oreign subscriptions, $2 a year; Canadian, $1.50. 





yearly subscriptions, if 


OUR TWO BEST SUBSCRIPTION OFFERS 


One old subscriber and one new subscriber, if 
get The Progressive Farmer one year for $1.50, 


sent together, can 
A club of three 
» all for $2. 





14,’ means that Mr. Doe 


and properly corrected on your label, 


YOUR LABEL IS YOUR RECEIPT 


The date to which your subscription is paid is given on the little red or 
yellow slip on page 1 opposite your name, printed thus, “John Doe, 81 Dec. 
paid up to December 31, 1914, -etc. 
send in your renewal, it requires about ten days to have this date changed 


Gate does not properly show when your subscription expires, 


After you 
Please advise us promptly if the label 





WwW 


after the transaction complained of; 


Each Advertiser’s Reliability Guaranteed 


B WILL positively make good the loss sustained by any subscriber as s 

result of fraudulent misrepresentations 
Farmer on the part of any advertiser who proves to be a deliberate swindler. 
This does not mean that we will try to adjust trifling disputes between re- 
Mable business houses and their patrons, 
lent dealings, we will make good to the subscriber as we have just indicated. 
The conditions of this guarantee are, that the claim for loss ehall be reported 
to us within one month after the advertisement appears in our paper and 
that our HNability shall cover only the 
purchase price of the article in question, nor aggregate over $1,000 on any one 
advertiser, and that the subscriber must say when writing each advertiser: 
“I am writing you as an advertiser in The Progressive Farmer, which guar- 
antees the reliability of all advertising it carries.” 


made in The Progressive 


but in any case of actually fraudu- 








Readers in the Carolinas, Virginia, Georgia and Florida should 
always address their ictters to 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, Raleigh, N. C. 











CASH PRIZES FOR FARM EXPERIENCE LETTERS 


_ CONNECTION with our great 
“Diversification and Independence” 
series, we offer each week a prize of 
$2.50 for the best experience letter 
any reader sends us on the subject 
discussed in that issue, and $1 for 
each of the three next best letters 
that we publish, no matter how short. 
Following are the lists of subjects on 
which prize letters are wanted, to- 
gether with the dates by which they 
should be mailed us: 


Subject—How I Made My Best-paying Crop 
This Year. Mail articles by November 13. 


Mail articles in envelopes marked 
“Diversification Contest,” care of The 
Progressive Farmer. 


We also announce the following 
Special Issues of The Progressive 
Farmer to appear during the coming 
six weeks: 

Livestock—December 4. 

Neighborhood Improvement — De- 
cember 18. 

For these specials we offer a cash 
prize of $7.50 for the best letter re- 
ceived from a farmer subscriber, $5 
for the second best letter, and $3 for 
the third best, and regular space 
rates for all other articles we publish. 

Articles should be mailed at least 
two weeks before dates of issue—pre- 
ferably three weeks, 





SPECIAL NOTICE TO CLUB RAISERS 





issues free. 


In other words, to new subscribers, $1 pays for their 


' OU are hereby authorized to offer new subscribers the balance of 1915 


subscription from now until December 31, 1916—14 months at the 


regular yearly rate. 


We make this extra inducement to enable you to get those who keep 


putting off subscribing until January 1. 
of the year free, and a full year for 1916 all for $1. 
get your club finished in short order. 


Now you can offer them the rest 
Now hustle up and 


We are going to codperate with our Club Raisers and make the work 


easy for them. 


ducement and we want you to push it and get a big club right now. 


This is only one of the ways, but this is a mighty big in- 


You 


can start now and earn all the Christmas gifts you wish to give this sea- 


son,—and fine ones, too. 


If you haven’t received your copy of our big new reward catalog send 


for one today. 


A postal will bring it, but better still write a letter and 


give us the names of the neighbors you will call on and we will tell you 
just when their subscription runs out, so you can be on hand to get their 
renewal, and to those who are not already subscribers we will send them 


sample copies. 
when you call. 


This will make it easy for you to get their subscription 


Get at it and get every one in your section before anyone else gets 
started. “The early bird catches the worm.” 








TTUITTTITIT 








WU 


Our greatest offer is one old subscriber 
and one new subscriber both one year for 
$1.50. Get a neighbor not now subscribing 
to join you on this proposition when you 
renew. 























| [EERE AENAEeREaEO 
ROYAL PEA HULLERS 


Made In Five Sizes, _ 


THE HULLER that gives satis- 
faction because it works bet- 


Send Aya and 
tive catalogue. 


DON’T BUY UNTIL YOU DO. 
Chattanooga Implement and Mig. Co., ‘ 








Ne, 1 Boyce Station, Chattanooga, Tean. 


TRAPPERS 


Furs Have Advanced 
toRogers. Wegiveliberalgrades, 
valueincash and quick returns. We 
for Hides, oy 








Shi; 
fu 
have best market in 
No commission. Write today, for free 


ues at rectory Prices : 


Ti 
ER Louis, Mo. 


pers 
FUR ANY, Dept. 100 





The Prisoner of Zenda 


(Continued from page 16, this issue) 


plans. The train steamed up. We 
got into a first-class carriage, and 
Sapt, leaning back on the cushions, 
went on with his lesson. I looked at 
my watch—the king’s watch it was, 
of course. It was just eight. 

“I wonder if they’ve gone to look 
for us,” I said. 

“I hope they won’t find the king,” 
said Fritz nervously, and this time it 
was Sapt who shrugged his shoul- 
ders. 

The train traveled well, and at half- 
past nine, looking out of the window, 
I saw the towers and spires of a great 
city. 

“Your capital, my liege,” grinned 
old Sapt, with a wave of his hand, 
and, leaning forward, he laid his fin- 
ger on my pulse. “A little too quick,” 
said he in his grumbling tone. 

“I’m not made of stone!” 
claimed. 

“You'll do,” said he, with a nod. 
“We must say-Fritz here has caught 
the ague. Drain your flask, Fritz, for 
Heaven’s sake, boy!” 

Fritz did as he was bid. 

“We're an hour early,” said Sapt. 
“We'll send word forward of your 
Majesty’s arrival, for there’ll be no 
one here to meet us yet. And mean- 
while fs 

“Meanwhile,” said I, “the king ’Il be 
hanged if he doesn’t have some 
breakfast.” 

Old Sap chuckled, and held out his 
hand. 

“You’re an Elphberg, every inch of 
you,” said he. Then he paused, and 
looking at us, said quietly, “God send 
we may be alive to-night!” 

“Amen!” said Fritz von Tarlen- 
heim. 

The train stopped. Fritz and Sapt 
leaped out, uncovered, and held the 
door for me. I choked down a lump 
that rose in my throat, settled my 
helmet firmly on my head, and (I’m 
not ashamed to say it) breathed a 
short prayer to God. Then I stepped 
on the platform of the station at 
Strelsau. 

A moment later all was bustle and 
confusion; men hurrying up, hats in 
hand, and hurrying off again; men 
conducting me to the buffet; men 
mounting and riding in haste to the 
quarters of the troops, to the cathe- 
dral, to the residence of Duke Mich- 
ael. Even as I swallowed the fast 
drop of my cup of coffee the bells 
throughout all the city broke out into 
a joyful peal, and the sound of a mil- 
itary band and of men _ cheering 
smote upon my ear. 

King Rudolf the Fifth was in his 
good city of Strelsau! And they 
shouted outside: 

“God save the king!” 

Old Sapt’s mouth wrinkled into a 
smile. 

“God save ’em both!” he whispered. 
“Courage, lad!” and I felt his hand 
press my knee. 

(The next chapter tells how this 
amazing adventure turned out). 


I ex- 





Some Suggestions for Economical 
Fencing 


(Concluded from page 5, this issue) 
post its full length; but, at all events, 
the charred portion ought to extend 
a foot above the ground and at least 
a foot beneath the surface. The post 
should be thoroughly seasoned before 
it is charred; and care should be tak- 
en to avoid burning so deeply as to 
weaken the post. Other methods are 
painting with hot preservative liquids, 
such as petroleum-tar cre@gote and 
coal-tar creosote; and the dipping or 
soaking of the post in these preserva- 
tives, cold. 

But the method which is surest of 
results and permanently the most sat- 
isfactory, perhaps, is the impregna- 
tion of the timber—the entire post or 
the butt only—with creosote. One 
method of applying this treatment is 
to put the posts in an iron tank about 
three feet in diameter and four feet 
deep, partly filled with creosote at a 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER ~ 


temperature of 220 degrees; then re- | 
move the fire and allow the creosote 
to cool. Another is to place the posts” 
in a tank containing crude petroleum, 7 
or some other suitable oil, at a tem- 7 
perature of 220 degrees; then, after a 7 
time, give them a cold bath in a ‘tank 3 
containing creosote cold or heated ? 
just enough to liquify it. Tanks for 7 
the single-immersion treatment can ~ 
be purchased for $10 to $25, and for= 
the double-immersion treatment $35 7 
to $50. Bulletin No. 387 gives full in-% 
structions for the use of both the ~ 
methods and describes the equipment ~ 
one will need. ce - 

In conclusion,’ we desire to em 
phasize the great value of codpera 
tion in fencing, as in numerous othe 
operations of the farm. Wire and oth- | 
er materials can be bought more | 
cheaply in large quantities than in 
small lots; and codperation makes * 
possible the purchase of concrete % 
equipment, dipping tanks, etc., which © 
might be too expensive for one man | 
alone to buy. All the argument is in 
favor of codperation; there is none ™ 
against it. 4g 


Let Hog and Hominy Be the Watch 4 
word for 1916 


ITH the good seasons we have 

had and cotton opening early, 
don’t think I ever saw a better fa 
for putting in clovers and grain, and 
if any farmer has to buy feed next 
year, it will be his own fault. 

And then, too, Brother Farmer, 
don’t let 12-cent cotton keep you 
from-raising plenty of feedstuffs at— 
home. Don’t forget that a small cro 
of cotton brings more money than a 
large crop. Sit down and figure it 
out and you will find that you can’t 
make enough cotton at 12 cents to” 
buy all your supplies. Remember 





too, that fertilizer is going to cost | 
from $10 to $15 per ton more next | 


spring, and so long as the war last: 

all feedstuffs will be high. 3 
Put in oats and wheat and keep 

the cotton acreage down, if you want 

a fair price for cotton next fall. Let 

“Hog and Hominy” be the motto for. 

1916. W. H. NICHOLS, 
Neuse, N. C. 


Raising Calves Profitably ; 
ECENTLYI saw a book of 4 
pages on how to raise calves. Our 
way can be told in four sentences: 

1, Take a big, fat, healthy milking 
cow. 

2. Breed her to a pure-bred bee 
bull. ; 

3. Keep the cow fat. 

4. Let the calf have the milk. 

We have just sold an eight-months- 
old steer, raised on this plan, for $30, 
on a rotten local market. He weigh- 
ed 550 pounds. During the eight 
months I took 3,000 pounds of milk 
from the cow, so altogether the cow 
will have paid in milk for her keep. 
The calf was clear profit. 

The day after this calf was sold, a 
neighbor got $70 for his herd bull, a 
heifer and three steers. All were 
scrubs, raised on thesstraw and shuck 
plan, and the youngest was a year 
older than my Angus steer. Z 

Next to having good stock, grass is 
the most important thing in raising” 
beef cattle. Without good pastures 
you had better stick to cotton. For 
winter, the average man who hasn't a 
silo will find that the more legume” 
hay he has raised, the less cottonseed 
meal will have to be bought. Our 
cow barn is full to bursting with red 
clover, soy bean and lespedeza hay, 
and there is unlimited corn stover, t@ 
be run through a feed cutter. There 
also is grass hay for emergency USG 
and for grain I shall feed the cottom 
seed, unless our oil mill offers a fairer 
exchange than I’ve-ever been able to 
get, mixed with corn and cob meal, ~ 
When this gives out, cottonseed meal 
will have to be bought, for the breed- 
ing stock must go out to pasture fat, ” 
and the calves and yearlings must — 
never stop growing if one expects te 
make any money raising beef. 

Cc 


ARL HAMMER. 





Salisbury, N. C. 








Saturday, November 13, 


One'man with a “K” Stump 
Puller ‘exerts more power 
than 16 horses. Can pull, 
single-handed, from 50 to 150 
stumps per day. Rips out 
any Stump that can be pulled by 
any horse-power machine, and at 
about % the cost; 4 the cost of 
dynamite, 


Stump 
Puller 


works by leverage—same prin- 
ciple as a jack— power multiplied 
many times. Works easy as row- 
ing a boat. Made of Krupp’eteel, 
Guaranteed against breakage. 


Seni? for my special offer and 
free book on Land Clearing. 


Walter J. Fitzpatrick 
Dep. 19, 162: Fifth Street 
SAN FRANCISCO 








FURS KAUSH,, 
‘> a 


No Commission Game 
“'Kalish’* buys ovtright for it 
money comes double 
an 
nor Nous sales make high prices. 
“KALISH’’ PAYS EXPRESS, TOO! 
Kal ives the trapper @ equare deal. 
ec coin ° 
Kalish T Rieaye-on-T 
Booster and see. It’s Free. Address H. S. Kalish, Pres. 
AMERICAN FUR CO., 119 No. Main St., Dept. 11 ST. LOUIS, MO 








of KITSELMAN 
wire, heavily galvan- 
rust resisting fence— 
HORSE-HIGH, BULL- 
| STRONG, PIG-TIGHT 
Sold direct to the Farmer at 


ENTS A 


Our big free Catalog of fence bar- 
gains shows 100 styles and heights of 
Fence at money 
ow we make 

and why 

fence to 

facts. today. 


BROS. Box 84 Muncie, Ind. 


the 


rods Brown 
sold to 400,000 





| OUR YOUNG PEOPLE | 


CAN ANY BOY OR GIRL BEAT 
THIS? 


(This Week’s Prize Letter) 








AM a little girl ten years old. I 
| live one-fourth mile from Spring 


| Ridge school, so can go in all kinds | 


| of weather. I am in the fourth grade 
|and made 100 per cent in all of my 
| studies on last examination. 
state .superintendent sent 500 test- 
words in spelling to all of our schools 
last term. I spelled all of them cor- 


ed by the Governor, State Superin- 
tendent and members of the state 
and parish school boards. 
Last Tuesday our parish demon- 
izes the tomato clubs, and the man 
who has charge of the junior school 
extension work came to our school 
house, tectured, and with magic lan- 
tern slides showed us some interest- 
ing things in connection with their 
work. At the last they gave a mov- 
ing ‘picture play, “A Concrete Ro- 
mance” which was really fine. They 
all:came in automobiles and showed 
us a new use for automobiles. By at- 


house. 
Mr. Odom, the demonstration agent, 


and poultry and said that Belle, my 
pet Poll heifer, was as fine as he ever 
saw. He persuaded papa to take her 
and some of mama’s pretty white 
turkeys, geese, ducks, guineas 
chickens to the fair next week. 
Ican milk the cows for 


in the field too. 
school teacher, like my teacher, Mr. 
Rust, some day. 
CLAUDE ARMOUR. 
Pleasant Hill, La. 





Splendid Suggestions for Our Page 


corrected sentences. 


tailender. 


splendid. Now that they are through 
with why nota few problems in 
mathematics? I mean real Southern 
farmer problems. For instance: how 
to mix fertilizers, to get one that you 
want or a feeding ration or two. A 
few lessons in agriculture for boys 
would also be good and also some 
lessons in domestic science for girls. 

W. C. EAGLES. 

Macclesfield, N. C. 





Comment:—It would be “telling” to 
give away our plans for next year, 


| but we feel sure you will be pleased 
| with them. 


Your suggestions are 


splendid. 





A Busy Little Girl 


AM writing to tell you how I help 

about the house work. I am ten 
years old. I help mother gather in 
the vegetables and make up the beds 
in the morning, and sweep. I help 
mother wash the dishes after every 
meal. I milk one cow every night and 





Prices, 
’ styles, 
too! postal. 
THE BROWN FENCE & WIRE CO. 
87 °* © © CGlevetand, 


KEEP the TOLL YOURSELF 
Use the time for the drive to 

mill in grinding feed and 

corn meal. One horse cando 

it. We guarantee capacity, 
material and workmanship in 

Star Sweep Crinders. 
Big returns from little invest- 
Ear corn and small 











TRAPPERS | 


We want furs—we highest prices 

—WE CHARGE NO COMMISSION. "Send 

x today for FREE price list and particu- 

a lars of our FREE GIFT to trappers. | 
LGROS. FUR CO. 382 §. MAIN ST. ST.LOUIS. MQ, | 


|'a farm. 


morning. We live in the country on 
ALICE WHITLEY. 
Charlotte, N. C. 





Going to Join the Pig Club 
READ The Progressive Farmer ev- 
ery week. I have a hog and six 


| pigs, and am going to join our Pig 
Club. 
| melons. 


Also raise peanuts and water- 


I enjoy reading the Young Peoples’ 
page. Am going to school, and am in 
the seventh grade. 

AMOS ROGERS. 

Sallis, Miss. 





Have “The Prisoner of Zenda” read aloud 
by some member of the family each week. 


| Solid Breech Block 


Our | 
rectly and received a certificate sign- | 
| Write_today, at once, for free sample copies of the 


| thus obtained and we will send the rifle the same day we get your 
stration agent, the lady who organ- | 





(23) 1063 


Boys! Do You Want This Rifle? 


Of course you do, every live, vigorous boy wants to become an accurate shot, 
especially farmer boys who have such fineopportunity for practising on hawks, 
squifteis and small game. 


TT 1S A BEAUTY AND SHOOTS TRUE TO YOUR AIM 


Both pleasure and skill is attained by the boy who owns this 
reliabte little rifle, and we have arranged a plan whereby 
every boy who wants this rifle may obtain one. 


TAKE DOWN MODEL-AUTOMATIC 
EJECTOR 


Barrel, Walnut Stock 


Weighs 2% lbs., packed in neat 
x, Complete with cleaning rod, 
ye either 22 short or 22 long, rim 


re Cartridges. 

SENT TO BOYS 
Who will do us a small favor. Yes, we will 
send it by parcel post, prepaid, to your address, 


absolutely without est to youe Nothing what- 
ever for you to pay 


Here Is The Way To Get It 


The barrel is bored and rifled with great 
Gare, has a built up steel jacket making 
it unsurpassed in strength, durability 
and accuracy. The outer jacket of 
barrel and ali working parts are 
steel —— blue-black 

nish. 


22 CALIBER 
Long or 
Short 





INLAND FARMER, show the paper to each of your friends, 
ask them to pay you only 10 cents for a trial subscription of 3 
months. Sécure 16 such trial subscriptions, andsend us the $1.60 


er, Chargés prepaid. Almost any friend you_ask will accept the 
Rneeet offer of 3 Tnonths for 10 cents. The INLAND FARMER is 
interesting to womén as well as men, ask the ladies to try it for 3 
months, ask your boy and gir] friends, ask everybody you meet. 


Be The First Boy In Your Place To Get This Riffe . 


Show the paper, give ont sample copies, we furnish them to you free. Itis éasy to 

get subscriptions to the INLAND FARMER because it is a clean high ¢lass paper, 

because it is interésting to fhe farmérand every member of his family, because it is . 
® paper the people want. If you are not a subscriber your own subscription may count as one of the 
16. Write names plainly. Each trial subscription must be new and only one toa family. 

This is one of the biggest and best offers ever made, so get up a club of 16 and secure this excellent 
trifle. Send fora bundle of sample copies today—don’t delay. We supply you free with order blanks 
and addressed envelope. When you make up your club of 16, remit $1.60 by P. 0. Money Order and 





faching a dynamo to the automobile | 
they ran the picture machine with | 
the automobile engine, left the auto | 
on the lawn and showed the pictures | 
in the pritcipal’s room of ‘the ‘school | 


the rifle is youts at once. Address a 
Bidg., Louisville, Ky. 
—_ = - unt 


+ Tied in bunches of 25. 
jeston Wakefield, Early Su 
Dutth, Late Fiat ert . 

000 TOO, 10000 or over, 











came to our house to see our cattle | 


and | 





Our Two Best 
Subscription % 
$1.50 for one renewal and one new éub- 
for one year each if sent in to- 
gether; 
$2.00 


or 
for a clib of three yearly éub- 
scriptions all sent In together—a saving 
6f 33 cents on each subscription. Address, 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


Threshes cowpeas and soy 
beans from the mown vines, 
wheat,oats, rye and barley. A 
perfect combination machine. Nothing like it. 
‘The machine I have been looking for for 20 
years,’’ W. F. Massey. ‘‘It will meet evéry demand,”’ 
H.A. Morgan, Director Tenn. Exp. Station. Booklet 
88 free. Pea & Bean Thresher €o., 
Meérristown, Tenn. 











mama, | 
make beds and sweep and help papa | 
I want to be a good | 


NCLOSED you will find the twelve 


Of course I don’t expect to win a | 
prize, but then somebody must be a | 


I liked your “Good English” lessons | 
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Your Bank On The Farm 
Is Your Barn. 


q@ The deposits are live stock and stock feed. 


4@ If your barn-bank is insecure, leaky, draughty, cold, 
inadequate for your needs—it will pay you no interest on deposits, it 
won't even keep intact the principal you place there. 


@ If you would draw maximum interest from the grain and forage 
ine feed and from the animals you feed them to, the farm bank must 
sound and secure—the deposits must. be protected. 


q@ You Cannot Afford Poor Farm Buildings — build a new, sub- 
stantial barn this year! Build with 


Southern Yellow Pin 


areas 
‘The Wood of Service®’ 


the seen. stiffest, toughest, most durable and donde moder- 
ate-priced wood on the market today. A barn of honest Southern 
Yellow Pine will give you a lifetime of interest-earning service. 


What Size Barn Do You Need? 


Se see DE AEE EME Smee 
We can help you there. We have complete working plans of barns 


of various sizes, for horses, dairy cows, beef stock and general pur- 
poses, that we will send you free 


for the asking. With the plans go 
lumber bills and estimates, from 
which your local dealer can quickly 
figure the exact cost of building. 
Send for these plans NOW — pro- 
tect your farm deposits THIS 
winter. Fill out and mail the 
attached coupon. 


Southern Pine Association 
603-P Inter-State Bank Building, 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 








SOUTHERN PINE ASSOCIATION, 
603-P interstate Bank Bidg., New Orteans, La. 
Send me FREE your 
Barnand BinPians . : 
Miscellaneous Farm Pians | 
Silo Book . - - ° 
House Plans : + 
Lumber Pointers . 
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No Extras To Buy 


Everyone about to buy an automobile is interested in cost—both first cost and after cost. 
really is completely equipped, its price does not at all represent the first cost. 


The following is a list of equipment on the Maxwell Car with its 
approximate retail cost: issientiatii tian 
Retail Cost 
1—Electric Starting and Lighting System, Lamps, etc., '$95.00 
2—High-Tension Magneto, ° . . - 50.00 
3—Demountable Rims, - - . ° 25.00 
4—Speedometer, - ° ° " ° - 15.00 
5—Clear Vision, Double Ventilating Rainproof Windshield, 12.00 
6—Linoleum Covering for Running and Floor Boards, 8.00 
7—Anti-skid RearTires (cost difference over smooth treads), 5.00 
8—Electric Horn and adjuncts,_ - ‘ 
9—Spare Tire Carrier, - - 
10—Oil Gauge, - - - 
11—Robe Rail, - - - 
12—Front and Rear License Brackets, 


3.50 
1.50 
- 1.50 
1.50 


Total, $221.50 


If you purchase an automobile which lacks these features, you 
must add their cost to the price of the car if you want real automobile 
comfort. 


af ¢ 
‘ “roy rg» ony 4 : 7, orwcay 
Ev ery reature anc Cvery 


Write for beautifully illustrated catalogue. 


MAXWELL MOTOR COMPANY, Incorporated - 


ae) 3 ee , 5 
TeV inement oO 


Unless the car you buy? 


Deduct this amount ($221.50) from the price of the Maxwell ($65 ) 
and then you will realize what wonderful value is represented by the; 
Maxwell Car. 4 


Think of it—a beautiful stream-line car, built of special heat-treate@™ 
steel, with a powerful four-cylinder motor; thoroughly cooled by a 
gracefully rounded radiator of improved design and a fan—sliding gear 
transmission—semi-elliptic front and three-quarter elliptic rear Springs, 
making shock absorbers unnecessary—one-man mohair top—h ph | 
quality upholstery, and ample seating capacity for 5 adults, really fully” 
equipped for $655. 3 

The high-priced car features mentioned, as well as the light-weight” 


of the Maxwell Car, account for the wonderfully low after-cost recores: 
of the Maxwell. ‘The Maxwell is lowering all economy records for 


1st—Miles per set of tires 

2nd—Miles per gallon of gasoline 
3rd—Miles per quart of lubricating oil _ 
4th—Lowest year-in-and-year-out repair bills 


See the new 1916 “ Wonder Car” at the nearest Maxwell dealer's; 7 
and you will realize that it is the greatest automobile value ever offe 
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cars 
Address Department C K 


. DETROIT, MICHI 





